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Philofophical Tranfadtions of the Royal Society of London. Val, 
LXVI, Part I. for the year 1776. 4to. 7s. 6d. Davis. 


The Roya Society having fome time fince come to a deter- 
mination to publith the philo/ophical tranfaétions regularly twice a 
year, their fecretaries muft, of courfe, like the editors of other 
periodical works, be fubjeéted to a like diverfity both in the quan~ 
tity and quality of the matter contained in their publications. 
By diverfifying, indeed, the fize and value of their volumes, they 
may better accommodate thém to their materials, than can the 
London Reviewérs or other monthly editors, who, confined to a 
certain bulk and price are obliged like the diivers of other di/i- 
gences, to go their ufual ftage, with whatever company they can, 
pick up, nay, full or empty, with or without a fare. 

If under fyueh Circumftances they are not always equally wel- 
come or refpectable; it isno. wonder. Ih philofophical refearches 
in particular much depends on accidental difcoveries ; which are 
not made every day, even in this teeming age of invention and 
inveftigation. 

The Contents, of this firft patt of the volume for the prefent 
year, are the following ¢ 

“¢ 1, Onthe Nature of the Gorgonia; that it is a real Marine Ani- 
inal, and not of a mixed Nature, between Animal and Vegetable. 
By Johx Ellis; Efq. F. R.S. ina Letter to Daniel Solander, M. D. 
F. R. S.—2. The Variation of the Compafs ; containin 1719 Ob- 
fervations to, in, and from, the Eaft Indies, Guinea, Weit Indies, 
and Mediterranean, with the Latitudes and. Longitudes at the Time 
of Obfervation. The Longitude for the moft Part reckoned from the- 
Meridian of London , if otherwife, it is taken Notice of in the Mar- 
gin. By Mr. Robert Douglafs. ‘ Recommended to the Public by 
the late Dr. Halley. Communicated by the Reverend Nevil Matke- 
lyne, Aftronomer Royal, F. R. S. with a Letter prefixed from Wil- 
ham Mountaine, Efy. F.R.S. to Mr. Mafkelyne.—3. Propofi- 
tions felected from a Paper on the Divifion of Right Lines, Surfaces, 
and Solids. By James Glenie, A. M. of the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh. Communicated by the Aftronomer Royal.—4. A new Me- 
thod of finding Time by equal Altitudes. By Alexander Aubert, 
Efq. F.R.S.—5. An Account of Falkland Iflands. By William 
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Clayton, Efq. of his Majefty’s Navy.—6. Short and eafy Theo- 
rems for finding, in all Cafes, the Differences between the Values of 
Annuities payable Yearly, and of the fame Annuities payable Half- 
yearly, Quarterly, or Monthly. By the Rev. Richard Price, D. D. 
F.R.S. Ina Letter to Sir John a Bart. P. R.S.—7. An 


Account of the Romanfh Language. By Jofeph Planta, F. R.S. 
In a Lettet to Sir John Pringle, Bart. P. R.S.—8. A Supplement 
toa Paper, entitled, Obfervations on the Population of Manchetter. 
By Thomas Percival, M.D. F. R. and A. S.—g. Violent Afthmatic 
Fits, occafioned by the Effluvia of Ipecacoanha. By William Scott, 
M.D. of Stamfordham, Northumberland.—10, An Account of the 
Succefs of fome Attempts to freeze Quickfilver, at Albany Fort, in 
Hudfon’s Bay, in the Year 1775: with Obfervations on the Dip- 
ping-needle. By Thomas Hutchins, Efq. ina Letter to Dr. Maty, 
Sec. R. S.—11. Aftronomtical Obfervations made in the Auftrian 
Netherlands in 1772 and 1773. By Nathanael Pigott, Efq. F.R.S. 
Foreign Member of the Academies of Bruffels andCaen. Ina Let- 
ter to the Reverend Nevil Mafkelyne, Aftronomer Royal, F. R. S.— 
12. An Account of fome Attempts to imitate the Effects of the Tor- 
pedo. by Eleétricity. By the Hon. Henry Cavendifh, F. R. S.— 
13. Obfervations on Refpiration, and the Ufe of the Blood. By Jo- 
feph Prieftley, LL. D. F. R.S.—14. Experiments on Water ob- 
tained from the melted Ice of Sea-Water, to afcertain whether it bé 
frefh or not; and to determine its fpecific Gravity with refpeét to 
other Water. Alfo Experiments to find the Degree of Cold in which 
Sea-Water begins to freeze. By Mr. Edward Nairne. Addreffed to 
Sir John Pringle, Bart. P. R. S.—15. Eafy Methods of meafuring 
the Diminution of Bulk, taking place upon the Mixture of common 
Air and nitrous Air; together with Experiments on Platina. By 
John Ingenhoufz, M. D. F. R.S. Phytician to their Imperial Ma- 
jeftiesat Vienna. Ina Letter to Sir John Pringle, Bart. P.R. S.— 
16. An Account of Three Journeys from the Cape Town into the 
Southern Parts of Africa; undertaken for the Difcovery of new 
Plants, towards the Improvement of the Royal Botanical Gardens at 
Kew. By Mr. Francis Maffon, one of his Majefty’s Gardeners. 
Addreffed to Sir John Pringle, Bart. P. R. S.—17. Meteorological 
pees kept at the Houfe of the Royal Society, by Order of the 
refident and Council.” 

The feventh of the above articles, containing an account of 
the Romanfh language; of which fome of our readers probably 
never heard the name before *, is curious. ‘ 

“* The Bible lately prefented to the Royal Society by the Count 
De Salis, being a verfion into a language as little attended to in this 
country, as it may appear curious to thofe who take pleafure iny philo- 
logical inquiries ; I embrace this opportunity t& communicate to 
you, and, with your approbation, to the fociety, all that 1 have been 
able to collect concerning its hiftory and prefent ftate. 

“* This 

4 This language, however, we are told was almoft univerfally underftood in 
this kingdom under Edward the Confeffor ; being not only uled at court, 
but frequently at the bar, and even fometimes in the pulpit. 
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“¢ This language is called Roman/>, and is now fpoken in the mott 
mountainous parts of the country of the Grifons, neat the fources 
of the Rhineand the En. It confifts of two main dialeéts; which, 
though partaking both of the above general name, differ, however, 
fo widely as to conftitute in a manner two diftiné languages. Books 
are printed in both of them; and each, though it be univerfally un- 
deritood in its refpective diftri@, is yet fubsdivided into almoft ds 
many fecondary dialects as there are villages in which it is fpoken ; 
which differ, however, but little, except in the pronunciation. 
One of the main dialeéts, which is fpoken in the Engadine, a valley 
extending from the fource of the En to the frontiers of the Tyrolefe, 
is by the inhabitants called Ladin. It admits of fome variation, 
even in the books, according as they are printed either in the upper 
or the lower ort of this province. ‘The abovementioned bible is 
in the dialect of the lower Engadine ; which, however, is perfectly 
underftood in the upper part of that province, where they ufe no 
other verfion. The other dialeé&, which is the language of the 
Grey, or Upper League, is diftinguifhed from the Sones by the 
name of Cialover : and I muft here obferve, that in the very center, 
and moft inacceffible parts of this latter diftri€t, there are fome vil- 
lages fituated in narrow vallies, called Rheinwald, Cepina,* &c. 
in which a third language is fpoken, more fimilar to the German 
than to either of the above idioms, although they be neither conti- 
guous, nor have any great intercourfe with the parts where the Ger- 
man is ufed,” 

Mr. Planta, after recapitulating the principal events, which 
may have affected the language of the Grifons, proceeds to ob- 
ferve that, 

*¢ Although the name of Romanjfb, which the whole language . 
bears, feem to be a badge of Roman fervitude, yet the conquett of 
that nation, if ever effected, could not have produced a great altera- 
tion in a language which muft already have been fo fimilar to their 
own ; and its general name may as well be attributed to the pacific as 
to the hoftile Romans. But when we confider that a coalition of 
the two main dialects, which differ fo far as not to be reciprocally 
underftood, mutt have been the inevitable confequence of a total re- 
duétion ; and that fuch a coalition is known never to have taken 
place, we may lay the greater ftrefs upon the many paflages of an- 
cient authors,+ in which it is implied that the boafted victories of 
the Romans overthe Rheti, for which public honours had been de- 
creed toL. Munatus, M. Anthony, Drufus, and Auguftus, amount- 
ed. to no more than frequent repulfes of thofe hardy people into 

liz theirs 


* Tichudi Rhet. Defcript. p. 43. Merian Topogr. Helvet. p. 64. 
+ Videre Rh2ti bella /ub Alpibus 
Drufum gerentem et Vindelici. Hor, lib..4. ode iv. 
immanefque Rhztos 
Aufpiciis repulit fecundis. Ib. ode xiv. 
Fundat ab extremo flavos aquilone Suevog . 
Albis, et indomitum Rheni Caput. Lue. lib. ii. 52. 
Rhenumque minacem 
Cornibus infraftis. 5 Cuavp. Laud, Stilich, lib, 1. 2206 
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their mountains ; out of which their want of fufficient room and 
fuftenance, (which in our days drives confiderable numbers of them 
into the fervices of foreign powers) compelled them at times to make 
defperate excurfions in quett of neceflaries. And we may alfo from 
thefe collected authorities be induced to give the greater credit to the 
commentator of Lucan,* and to the modern hittorians,+ who pofi- 
tively affert, that the people living near the fources of the Rhine 
and the En were never totally fubdued by the Roman arms ; but only 
repelled in their attempts to harrafs their neighbours. 

*¢ This whole country, however, from its central fituation, 
could not but be annumerated to one of the provinces ofthe empire ; 
and accordingly we find that Rhetia itfelf (which by the accounts of 
ancient geographers { appears to have extended its limits beyond the 
Jake of Conftance, Augiburg, and'T'rent, towards Germany, and to 
Como and Verona towards Italy) was formed into a Roman province, 
governed by a pro-conful or procurator, who refided at Augfburg ; 
and that when in the year 119, the Emperor Adrian divided it into 
Rhetia prima and fecunda, the governor of the former, in which the 
country I am now fpeaking of muft have been comprized, took up 
his refidence in two caftles fituated where Coire now ftands, whilft 
the other continued his feat at Augfourg. But notwithftanding 
thefe appearances, no trace or monument of Roman fervitude is to 
be met with in this diftrict, except the ambiguous name of one 
mountain,§ fituated on the fkirts of thefe highlands, and generally 
thought to have been the ox plus ultra of the Roman arms on the 
Ttalian fide. 

** From the difficulty thofe perfevering veterans experienced in 
keeping this ftubborn people in awe, I mean to infer that fuch ftre- 
nuous aflertors of their independence, whom the flattering pens ef 
Ovid and Horace reprefent as formidable even to Auguftus, and pre- 
ferring death to the lofs of their liberties,|| favoured by the natural 
ftrength and indigence of their country, were not very likely to be 
fo far fubdued by any foreign power inferior to the Roman, as to 
fuffer any confiderable revolution in their cuftoms and language : for 
as to the irruptions of the Goths, Vandals, and Lombards, in the 
fifth and fixth centuries, befides a profound filence in hiftory con- 
cerning any fuccefsful attempt of thofe barbarians upon this fpot, it 
is fcarce credible, that any of them fhould have either wifhed or en- 
deavoured to fettle in a country, perhaps far lefs hofpitable than that 
they had juft forfaken, efpecially after they had opened to themfelves 
away into the fertile plains of Lombardy. 

‘* There are inconteftable proofs (fays Mr. Planta) that this lan- 
guage was once univerfal all over France: and that this, and nog 
immediately the Latin, hath been the parent of the Provengal, and 

; after+ 

* Horten in Lucan, p. 163. edit. 1578. fol. 

+ Sprech, p. 18, &e. , 

Strabo, lib. iv. fub. fin. Cluver, Ital. vet. lib. i. c. 16. 
§ Julius Mons, Scheuchzer Iter. Alp. p. rr4. 
jj Rhztica nunc prebent Thraciaque arma metum. 


Ovip. Trift. lib. ii. 226, 
Devota morti petora libera, Hor. 4 lib. ode xiv. es 
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pfterwards of the modern French, the Italian, and the Spanifh. The 
oath taken by Lewis the Germanic, in the year 842, in confirma- 
tion of an alliance between him and Charles the Bald, his brother, is 
a decifive proof of the general ufe of the Romance by the whole 
French nation at that time, and of their little knowledge of the Ten- 
tonic, which being the native tongue of Lewis, would certainly have 
been ufed by him in this oath, had it been underftood by the French 
to whom he addreffed himfelf. But Nithardus,* a cotemporary 
writer and near relation to the contracting parties, informs us, that 
Lewis took the oath in the Romance Language, in order that it 
might be underftood by the French nobility who were the fubjeéts of 
Charles ; and that they, in their turn, entered into reciprocal engage- 
ments in their own language, which the fame author again declares 
to have been the Romance, and not the Teutonic; although ong 
would imagine that, had they at all underftood this latter tongue, 
they could not but have ufed it upon this oceafion, in return for the 
condefcenfion of Lewis. 

‘¢ As a comparifon between this language and the Romanth of 
the Grifons cannot be confidered as a mere object of curiofity ; but 
may alfo ferve to corroborate the proofs I have above alledged of the 
antiquity of the latter, I have annexed in the appendix, a tranfla- 
tion of this oath into the language of Engadine, which approaches 
neareft to it; although I mutt obferve, that there are in the other 
dialect fome words which have a ftill greater affinity with the Jan- 
guage of the oath, as appears by another tranflation I have pro- 
cured, in which both dialects are indifferently ufed. To prevent 
any doubts concerning the veracity of thefe tranflations, I muft here 
declare, that I am indebted for them, and for feveral anecdotes con- 
cerning that language, to aman of letters, who is a native and hath 
tong been an inhabitant of the Grifons, and is lately come to refide 
in London. I have added to this comparative view of thofe two lan- 
guages the Latin words from which both feem to have been derived ; 
and, as a proof of the exiftence of the Gallic Romance in France 
down to the twelfth century, I have alfo fubjoined the words ufed in 
that kingdom at that period, as they are given us by the author of 
the article ¢ Langue) Romaue,.in the French Encyclopedic.” 

The curious reader will not be difpleafed at our citing this 
oath of Lewis ; which Duclos, in his hiftory of the Gallic Ro~ 
mance, gives as the firft monument of that language. 


Oath of Lewis the Germanic. 


1, Latin from which the Romances are derived. 2. Gallic Romance 
in which the oath was taken. 3. French of the twelfth century. 
4. Romanth of Engadine, called Ladin. 5. Romanth of both 
dialects. 


1. Pro Dei amore, et pro Chriftiano populo, et noftro 
2. Pro Deu amur, et pro  Chriftian poblo, ct noftre 
3- Por Deu amor, et por Chriftian pople, & — noftre 
4: Per amur da Dieu, et per il Chrifiian poevel, et nofs 
§- Pro Vamur da Deus, et pro il Chriftian pobel, et not 


‘ #* Du Chefne, Hift. Franc, tom. ii. p. 374. 
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1. communi falvamento, de ifta die in abante, in quan- 
2. commun Salvament, a ift di en avant, in quant 
3. commun  falvament, de. fie di en avant, en quant 
4. commun = falvament, da quiff di in avant, in quant 
5. commun  falvament, ditt di en avant, in quant 


x. tum Deus fapere et poffe mihi donat, fic falvabo ego 
10 


2. Deus favir et podir me dunat, fi falvarai 

3. Deu faveir et poir me donne, fi falvarai ie 
4- Dieu favair et podair m’duna, foi falvaro e 
5- Deus favir et podir m’dunat, fhi falvaro i 
r. ecciftum meum fratrem KARLUM, et in adjutum ero 
2. ciff meon _—s fradre KARLO, ct in adjudab er 
3. cil mon trere KARLE, et en adjude ferai 
4. gui mite frar CARLO, e¢ in adjiud li faro 
§- quit meu —trad’r CARL, et in adjudh faro 
z. in quaque una caufa, fic quomodo homo per direétum ; 
2. in cadhuna  cofa, ft cum om ~—soper dreit 
3. en caicune cofe, fil cui om per dreict 
4. in chiaduna chiofa, fli feho Phom per drett 
§- in caduna coia, fi com om per drett 


1. fuum fratrem falvare debet, in hoc quod ille mihi 
2. fon fardre falvar diff, in 0 quid il me 


3. fon frere falver-  dift, en o qui «il me 

4. feu frer falvar dufi, in que chil a mi 

5. feu frad’r = falvar _— deffs, in que chel me 

1. alterum fic faceret; et ab  Lothario nullum placitum 

2. altref faxet; et ab  Ludher nul plaid 

3. altrefi fafcet; et a  Lothaire nul plaid 

4. altrcofi fadfchefi; et da Lothar mai non prendrd io un ¥ 
§. altrefi fuzefs; ect da Lothar nul plaid mai 3 
x. nunquam prehendam quod meo volle eccifti meo_ fratri ‘4 
2. nunquam  prindrai qui meon vol ciff meon fradre 

3. nonques prendrai qui par mon voil acift mon frere 

4: pled che con mien volair a quiff micu frer 

§- non prendrdO che con meu voler a quift meu frad’r : 
I. KARLO in damno fit. 

2. KARLE im damno fit. 

3. KARLE en dam feit. 

4. CARLO fai in damn, 

5. CARL in damn fia. 


On this language Mr Planta farther obferves, 

** That the language ot the Romans penetrated very early imto 
Spain, appears moit evidently from a paflage in Strabo,* who afferts, 
that the Turditani inhabiting the banks of the Boetis, aow the Gua- 
dalquivir, forgot their original tongue, and adopted that of the con- 
querors. That the Romance was ufed there in the fourteenth cen- 
tury appears from a correfpondence between St. Vincent of Ferrieres 
and 





} * Lib, IIL 
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and Don Martin, fon of Peter the [Vth of Arragon :* and that this 
language muft once have been common in that kingdom appears ma- 
nifeftly from the prefent name of the Spanifh, which is full ufually 
called Romance.+ ‘Thefe circumftances confidered, I am not fo 
much inclined to difcredit a fact related by Mabillon,{ who fays, 
that in the eighth century a paralytic Spaniard, on paying his de- 
votions at the tomb ofa faint in the church of Fulda, converfed with 
a monk of that abbey, who, decau/e he was an Italian, underttood 
the language of the Spaniard. Neither does an oral tradition I 
heard fome time ago appear now fo abfurd to me, as it did when it 
was firft related to me, which fays, that two Catalonians travelling 
over the Alps, were nota little furprized when they came into the 
Grifons, to find that their native tongue was underftood by the inha- 
bitants, and that they could comprehend moft of the language of 
that country. 

‘© The univerfality of the Romance in the French dominions 
during the eleventh century, alfo accounts for its introduction in Pa- 
leftine and many other parts of the Levant by Godfrey de Bouillon, 
and the multitude of adventurers who engaged under him in the Cru- 
fade. The affizes or laws of Jerufalem, and thofe of Cyprus, are 
flanding monuments of the footing that language had obtained in 
thofe parts ; and if we may truft a Spanith hiftorian of fome reputa- 
tion § who refided in Greece in the thirteenth century, the Athenians 
and the inhabitants of Morea fpoke at that time the fame language 
that was ufedin France. And there is great reafon to imagine, that 
the affinity the Lingua Franca bears to the French and Italian is ins 
tirely to be derived from the Romance, which was once commonly 
ufed in the ports of the Levant. The heroic atchievements and 


gallantry of the Knights of the Crofs alfo gave rife to the fwarm of 
fabulous narratives ; which, though not an invention of thofe days, 
were yet, from the name of the language in which they were written, 


‘ 


ever after diftinguifhed by the appellation of Romances. 
[To be continnued.]} 


* Mabill. an. 1. 64. n. 124. 

+ Orozco, Tef. Caftill. voce Romance---Conf. crefcimb. Volg. Poef. L. v. c. t. 
¢ Act. Ben. Szc. 3. p. 2. p. 258. 

§ Kaym. Montanero Chronica de Juan 1. 

|| Huet, Orig. des Rom. p. 126. eds 1673. 





Travels through France and Spain, in the years 1770 and 1771. 
In which is particularly minuted, the prefent State of thofe 
Countries, refpeCting the Agriculture, Population, Manufaciures, 
Commerce, the Arts and ufeful Undertakings. By Fofeph 
Marfhal, Efq; Vol. IV. 8vo. 6s. Corrall. 

The favourable reception, which the preceeding volumes of 
this writer’s travels hath met with, hath very naturally excited 
the public curiofity refpecting the perfon of the author. Our 
€iquiries, however, have been hitherto fruitlefs, fo that we can- 

not 
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not take upon us to decide whether the contents of this work aré 
really the genuine experience of the writer, or whether he is not 
indebted to the experience of others for the various information, 
with which his publication abounds. 

We cannot help thinking we difcover in many places the traces 
of tranflation ; but, be this as it may, the whole bears the inter- 
nal marks of having been deduced from fufficient authority to 
recommend it to the reader’s attention. 

The prefent Volume is divided into nine Chapters. In the 
firft, our traveller tells us, he entered Lorain, on the 10th of 
October 1770. at Sar Louis, in his way to Metz, taking the road 
to Boulay : of the country between which and Ury he gives the 
following account, in refpect to its hufbandry, produce, &c. 

‘* From Boulay to Ury, the country is very agreeable; the river 

Nid branches through a rich, but not well cultivated, tract. Ury is 
well fituated, on a fine plain, with a ridge of mountains to the north; 
and at a fmall diftance a foreft to the fouth. My defign was to reach 
Metz by night; but, upon enquiry after my ceautie fubjeé, the 
landlord of the Golden Lion, a very indifferent inn at Ury, informed 
me, that he was himfelf ignorant of agriculture, but could recom- 
mend a farmer that could give my Honour all the information I could 
defire: this intelligence determined me to fleep at his inn, bad as it 
was. ‘The peafant was fent for, and being arrived, he gave me the 
following account of the hufbandry of the neighbourhood of this 
town : 
‘* The foil upon the rivers is a moift good loam ; at a diftance from 
them it is ftony, yet not unfertile ;—the {tones rather affift than pre- 
vent vegetation, which I {till think very furprifing. Where-ever it 
is cultivated, the fields are open. I explained the advantages, as 
well as I could, of the Englifh fyitem of rye. 8 but my friend 
the Lorainer did not agree with me. ‘ If,’ faid he, * our fields 
* were all, as you fay, inclofed, they would many of them be fo wet, 
* that our tillage would be interrupted. At prefent the fun and wind 
* have a free courfe over all our lands, and confequently dry them 
* very foon. I have,’ added he, ‘ three lands under the forett ; 
* they are the worft upon my farm, becaufe the wetteft : this is owing 
* totally to the neighbourhood of wood ; butif all my fields were in- 
* terfected, as you fay, with hedges, my whole farm would be as bad, 
* and I fhould be ruined,’ I then explained counter advantages, and 
the ufe of draining ; but made no impreffion: he perftited that open 
fields were much more advantageous to hin than inclefures would be ; 
and infifted, that no arrangement of his lands would yield him better 
than his old one, of 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 

** Their products of wheat are, from oné and an half to two and 
an half. What manure they raife is all laid on for this crop; and the 
very beft management will net carry this product to more than three 
quarters. The farms are, in general, rented by tenants, fome of 
whom.pay their landlords in kind ; a circumftance I little expegted 
to find an inftance of fo foon in France: the more general method, 

however, 
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Showever, is, that of a pecuniary rent. As to leafes, they have none, 
being all tenants at will. ‘The vineyards are chiefly in the hands of 
the gentlemen, who moftly live at Metz, and the people who cul- 
tivate them are in the wortt circumitances of any in the country; the 
wine is but a poor vin-du pays, which anfwers nothing but their li- 
mited home-confumption ; the nett profit does not exceed 31. 10s. an 
acre. The nett produce of wheat is reckoned 11. 8s, per acre, of 
14s. per annum: that of barley gs. of oats 7s. 6d. and of peafe 
about as much as barley. There are a few turneps, but miferably 
cultivated ; and fome clover, but it is not fown till the land is fo ex- 
haufted, that the farmer does not think it worth the expence of a 
fallow ; confequently the foil yields as much weeds as clover. From 
thefe circumftances the reader will perceive, that the agriculture here 
is in general very bad ; taxes are very irregular. Though Lorain is 
exempted from the great curfe of the French hufbandry, the arbitrary 
taille, yet is the provincial fubfidy levied in a manner not much fu- 
perior to that tax. Every diftrict receives the requifition of the fum 
which is to be paid by way of land-tax, and, inftead of the inten- 
dant, their own magiftrates affefs the proportions ; but for want of 
fome fuch rule as is followed in England, the farmers are almoft as 
much 2 wget as if they were in the hands of the intendants ; not to 
{peak of the capitation, which is levied here with all the feverity of 
the French government. Thefe circumftances, with the want of 
leafes, would be fufficient to keep down the induttry of the people; 
yet is there another that opprefies them as much, which is the want 
of a market. The quantity of waite land is very great, yet is the 
price of the farmer’s product very low ; fo that, for want of expor- 
tation, which is prohibited, they could not find a fale for larger 
quantities of corn than they raife.” 

At Metz is eftablithed a fociety of arts and fciences, of which is 
given us the following account : 

**. The Duke de Belleifle was the founder, in 1760; the annual 
revenue is about 200l. fierling ; they expend this income in giving a 
medal of gold of the Duke, as premiums, the value about fifteen 
guineas. ‘The object of their encouragement ts principally agricul- 
ture ; alfo commerce, and-ufeful arts. They have given ieveral 
medals to the improvers of watte and barren tracts of land; alfo for 
improvements in the making their wines ; particularly for a prefs of a 
new invention,---alfo for the culture of flax and African millet: 
‘They likewife offered their medal tor improvements in {pinning and 
weaying, and likewife for the greatett crops raifed of wheat on given 
quantities of land. One of the moft remarkable inftances of their 
fuccefs was in the cafe of one Picre de Laurete, a peafant at St. 
Agnel, in the foreit, who farms his own lands. This man improved 
avery poor fandy tract of land, which never had yielded any valuable * 
produce ; and his progrefs, in as few words as I can give it, was as 
follows : with the permiffion of the principal owners of the adjacent 
parifhes, he inelofed it; (no great favour in fo wafte and negleéted a 
part. of the country) ; this he did, by planting a hornbeam hedge 
around it, having firft thrown up a fmall parapet of the fand. This 
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hedge profpered very much, His next bufinefs was to manurea part 
of his inclofure every year, till he had gone through the whole. This 
he did, by digging on the fpot for a ftiff loamy earth, approaching to 
clay, which he fpread in large quantities on the furface, and then 
ploughed and fowed it with buck wheat, getting fine crops, of from 
three quarters to four anda half, which nearly paid all the expences 
of the manuring. After the buck wheat, his method was to fow rye 
upon one ploughing; and of this he got two quarters an acre: then 
he ploughed thrice, and took a crop of barley ; the produé about 
equal to that of the rye. After the barley, he fowed turneps, which 
he ufed for feeding his cows, oxen, fwinc, and fheep. M. Roché 
could not inform me of his culture of this root; but his fuccefs with 
it was reckoned very great, as it enabled him much to increafe his 
ftock of cattle. The turneps he followed with another crop of barley 5 
and this has been the general method he has purfued throughout the 
improvement. The parts of it which were firft manured begin to 
wear out, and the peafant expe¢ts they will foon want a freth fupply of 
manure, as before ; a circumftance probably owing to his ploughing 
fo light a foil fo often for arable crops. It would have been more pra- 
dent to have fown clover, which is very well known in this country, 
which, ftaying fome years on the land, would have given it the due 
repofe ; a point of more confequence to fo light a foil than moft others. 
This induftrious peafant had the offer of a pecuniary reward, inftead 
of the gold medal of the Society ; but he preferred the latter, hear- 
ing it was much valued by the gentry. Atm inftance of the love of 
honour in the inferior clais of people, which deferves notice. 

» Ofthe political and commercial ftate of this province, our tra- 
seller {peaks with a partiality, perhaps not altogether unbee 
coming him as an Englifhman. 

** Iconverfed, fays he, with M. de Roche upon the political cece- 
nomy of Lorain fince the death of King Staniflaus ; but not with 
that fatisfaction I could have wifhed ; there was fo much of the French- 
man in his accounts, that what he faid required good allowance. I 
had formerly, on other occafions, found the propenfity to exaggera- 
tion, amazingly greater in France than in any other country; which 

me cautious On my entering the country a fecond timé.' He 
affured me, that Lorain, in general, was in the moft flourifhing fitu- 
ation imaginable ; that the taxes were light, and adminifteréd with 
the moft perfe& equity ; a circumftance which I knew from otherin- 
formation to be abfolutely falfe ; and I had before received accounts, 
that the people were difcontented. THe cafe is, they are, in this 
country, except on the Mofelle, in great want of commerce: that 
river being navigable, to Toul Nancy, and fonié other confiderable 
places, and communicating with the Rhine, gives fome trade to Metz, 
which animates the induftry of that place, and its. neighbourhood ;' 
but when you get out of reach of the river, there. is a vifible dead- 
nefs, an evident want of a quick market. 

** At Metz there are carried on fome brifk manufaAtures of rattines, 
ferges, and druggets : of thefe 1 made feveral enquiries, and found, 
that, fince the peace of 1762, they had been much revived, but had} 
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ot yet near recovered the profperity they loft by the war. The ac- 
count they gave me of the deftruction the ill fuccefs of their country 
in the quarrel with England, brought on the manufactures of all this 
territory, I can eafily believe, as Iam clear the truth much exceeded 
any thing they would own. They aflured me that the weight of taxes 
was very great, and felt more than to the natural amount, by a 
at a time when their market was every day deftroying both abroad an 

at home. Their rattines they make principally for the home-con- 
fumption, many alfoof their ferges, but their druggets were in gene~ 
ral for exportation. The national poverty which arofe from the war, 
— much of their own confumption ; for every man was foon 
forced to retrench every part of hisexpence, which fell ee on all 
the manufacturers of the kingdom ; and within three years from the 
breaking out of the war, their great exportation was reduced to a very 
trifle, fent by the Rhine to Rotterdam. In this fituation they were 
unable to pay their workmen, who, finding no employment, either 
ftarved with their families, enlifted in the army, or fled into Switzer- 
land and the South of Germany, from whence none ever returned. 
In this manner great numbers were cut off ; and from the beft accounts 
I could. gain, this part of France loft more men in this manner than 
it did by the war; and yet the drafts from the militia in all the 
frontier provinces were greater than from the diftant ones, on account 
of their vicinity, and eafe of tranfports on the rivers to their army in 
Germany. The Frenchmen I converfed with on this me owned 
much more than they otherwife would ; becaufe they had no occafion 


to ley the fault on the King: his miftrefs bore the whole blame; but 


La Pompadour was the object of execration ; forgetting, that nothing 
could be laid to the fault of one without bearing ten times heavier on 
the other. Upon the conclufion of the peace, a general joy {pread 
through the manufacturers of this country, and efpecially Metz, yet 
were not their miferies healed ; fo many mafter-manufacturers were 
dead, removed, or gone into other ways of maintaining themfelves, 
that no vigour was to be feen in the new undertakings for a long time. 
The few that had ftood all the fhocks of the war, and had kept toge- 
ther a few workmen, were able to increafe them gradually: but. 
want of capital could do this but flowly. ‘This arofe not only froma 
their own wantof money, but that of all their cuftomers; for, tho” 
the treaty of Paris ended the war, it did not end the accumulation of 
taxes occafioned by the war. The Government found it neceffary to 
continue thefe ; and the paverty of the people continued with them. 
Now, a people kept fo poor by taxes, mutt be very bad cuftomers 
to the phn ot nor did foreign trade revive fo foon as they ex- 
pected ; for fome of it was abfolutely deftroyed, and fome of it gee 
into other channels. From ali which circumftances I could eafily 
lieve one piece-of information they gave me, that they have not 
at prefent half fo good a trade as they had in the year 1756, nor make 
half fo many goods; and yet they have been almoft regularly rifing 
ever fince: but they are ftrongly impreffed with the notion, and 
believe it is a juft one, that they never will regain the ground they loft 
"by the laftwar. A eee 3 which, as an Englithman, I have 
k 2 ralog 
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reafon to wifh may be the cafe throughout.all France, as 1 believe 
it is.” : 

Speaking of the cheapnefs of living im this, province, particu- 
larly at Lunneville, where the late Staniflaus kept his court, own 
traveller makes the fcllowing reflections on the populoufnefs: of 
places, where provifions and the means of fabffience’ are the 
dearett. 

‘¢ The cheapnefs of living in fome parts of France cannot well be 
thought of, without fome reflections arifing on the comparifon with 
England, which is fo much dearer; yet it is a certain fact, that more 
foreigners refort to England than to France. Is not this furprifing ? 
it cannot be the liberty of England that attracts low people: they are 
no judges of it. Great numbers of Frenchmen, in the loweft cir- 
cumftances, go to England ; moft certainly not on account of the go- 
vernment : they do not philofophize enough for that, I canattribute 
it to nothing but national wealth. Men will fly to countries where 
money is plentiful, almoft as naturally as the needle to the north. 
It matters not telling them that every thing is fo dear in rich coun- 
tries, that 6d. a day at their homes, is as much as 1s. abroad. It is 
not that they cannot, but they will not, comprehend this: they 
think that where there is fo much money ftirring, fome of it muft 
come to their fhare ; whereas, by flaying at home, they are fure oF 
getting nothing but their old pay. And this, I think, isa flrong reafon 
againit thofe who urge the danger of England Jofing her manufacta- 
rers from the high prices of the neceffaries offife. If they emigrate, 
it muft be from 1s. to 8d. aday, which’is fuch an obvious change, 
that no other confideration will make it up to them. But there is 
another circumftance attending cheapnefs, which deferves tocbe..con- 
fidered ; where it arifes, as it generally does, from the Jewnets of 
national wealth, the employment of the poor muft be mor@tincertaig. 
and hazardous, and they muft experience a total want of it oftner:than 
where money is plentiful. This is certainly the cafe in-France, 
where, in no manuatactures, nor in agriculture, are’ they employed 
with regularity ; whereas, in England they do not experience this 
‘variation near fo much, And ir is to this I attribute the amazing: 
number of beggars to be met with in every part of France. T-haweéy 
heard gentlemen in England complain of their. beggars: werecthey” 
only to land at Calais or Bologne for one half ‘hour, they -woukd* 
change their ideas. Nor can you go into the moft unfrequented 
parts of the kingdom, without finding ithe fame. It is melancholy 
to fee fo many beggars in the midft of the fertile plains of Lunneville 
and Nancy ; and yet more melancholy, to refle€t on the great traéts 
“of wale foreft-jandin Lorain, efpeciallv in the fouthern’parts, which, 
“cultivated, would mz'niain so many more people. 

*¢ ‘The want of imorovemen: is as uch: owing to the want of 
wealth, as to the covernment; bur it 10% be allowed, that their po= 
verty is partly owing to the il! adminifration of government. In 
all abfolute monarchies, their mutt be great inequality among man- 
Kind: the nobility will be immentely rich, and the “lower claffes 
im poverty: and as the great {pend their wealth in the coust 
‘and the capital, and {carce ever-fee their eftates, the money that is 
in 
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in the nation gets into a wrong channel :_ manufactures of luxury re- 
ceive great encouragement, and the inferior ones, of utility and agri- 
culture, are neglected. ‘Thus, in the midit of wealth, thefe may be 
poor, which in England cannot be the cafe, from the great diffufion 
of wealth. 

The above reflections, of our traveller, refpecting the multi- 
plicity of beggars in France, feem to contradict the general well- 
grounded obfervation, “ that beggars abound in rich countries, 
while in thofe that are poor, few if any are to be found.” And 
certain it is, where the bulk of the inhabitants are poor, there 
will in general be few native beggars. Mendicants will naturally 
emigrate from places where the inhabitants have nothing to give 
away, In fuch public roads as thofe which pafs through Calais 
and Bolegne, it is no wonder that beggars abound ; but if their 
abundance on the fertile plains of Lunnevile and Nancy be not 
actidental and temporary, owing, as the writer fays, to the un- 
certain and hazardous employment of the poor, it is probably 
a proof that the country is in a more flourifhing ftate than is 
here defcribed, 


a (To be concluded in cur next.) 





An Account of the Life of George Berkeley, D. D. late of Clyne, in 
Ireland. }Vith Notes containing Stridiures upon his Works. 8vo, 
2s. Murray, 


** There feems to be an odd fatality, fays the author of this 
account, attending upon fome of the firft characters in the republic 
of letters, that the very celebrity they had deferved!y acquired amongtft 
‘their cotemporaries has prevented an accurate knowledge of their lives 
fem defcending to pofterity. 

_» ** A writer, diftinguifhed by uncommon abilities, more efpecially if 
that writer has aéted a bufy part on the flage of life, is fo frequently 
the fubject of converfation, that for fome years after his removal the 
«memories of thofe who knew him are thought to be fufficiently fecure 
‘repofitories of his fame ; "till by degrees the fading materials on which 
chisaétions were written moulder away, and curiofity begins precifely 
‘atthe point of time when the means of gratifying it are loft. How 
-nearly: this hath been the cafe of the cxccllent prelate whofe life, 
character, and writings we have here attempted to defcribe, the 
redder will be able to form a judgment, when he is affured that in 
mere than twenty years which have elap{ed fince the death of Bifhop 
Berkeley, no account of him hath yet been offered to the public that 
was fot eitker void of truth, or extremely inaccurate and defectives 
“Neither isithis intended as a cenfure upon fuch as wrote from what 
information they could collect, and probably thought any account, 
however imperfeé, of fo extraordinary a perfon, better than none: 
it-is only offered as an excufe tor the prefent undertaking, to which 
the author is confcious he brings no other qualification than know- 
Jedge of the truth of every fafthe relates, and an entire freedom from 
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prejudice. Particular acquaintance with the family and friends of 
Bithop Berkeley has put him in pofleffion of the firft; the courfe it- 
felf of the following narrative will beft fhew, whether he has any jut 
preteniions to the latter.” 

It might have given additional fatisfa¢tion to his readers, had 
this writer favoured the public with his! name; from which in- 
formation they might probably have been able to form fome 
judgment of what weight his perional acquaintance with the fa- 
mily and friends of the good Bithop, and his entire freedom from 
prejudice ought to have with the public. There is perhaps no 
ftronger mark of prepoffeffion in the world, than that ofa man’s 
prefuming to be divetted of all prejudice ; as it argues the ftrongeft 
and moft rooted prejudice in favour of himfelf. Hence the mo 
defty with which our biographer fpeaks of his abilities for the tafk 
he has undertaken, will naturally appear affeéted; although, if 
it be real, it is certainly well founded: this account being a 
meagre production, of which the hiftorical facts are already very 
generally known ; nor do the notes that are fubjoined afford any 
firiking proof of the writer’s profundity in philofophical, or 
ucutenefs in logical, inveftigation. As a {pecimen of both parts, 
we fhall extract a few pafflages from each. 

** In February, 1713, he [Mr. Berkeley] croffed the water, and 
publifhed in London a further defence of his celebrated fyftem of im- 
materialifm, in Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. Acute 
nefs of parts, and a beautitul imagination were fo confpicuous in his 
writings, that his reputation was now eftablifhed, and his company 
was courted, even where his opinions did not find admiflion. Two 
gentlemen of oppofite principles concurred in introducing him to the 
acquaintance of the learned and great Sir Richard Steele, and Dr, 
Swift*. He wrote feveral papers in the Guardian for the former, 
and at his houfe became acquainted with Mr. Pope, with whom he 
continued to live in ftrié friendthip during his life. Dean Swift, be- 
fides Lord Berkeley of Stratton, (to whom our author dedicated his 
lait publifhed dialogues between Hylas and Philonous) and other 
valuable acquaintance, recommended him to the celebrated Earl of 
Peterborough, who being appointed embaflador to the King of Si- 
cily and to the other Italian itates, took Mr. Berkeley with him in 
quality of chaplain and fecretary, in November 1713. ‘ 

** At Leghorn, his lordfhip’s well known aétivity induced him to 
difencumber himfelf of his chaplain and the greateft part of his reti- 
nue, whom he left in that town for upwards of three months, while 
he difcharged the bufinefs of his embaffy in Sicily, as our author 
informs his friend Pope in the conclufion of a complimentary let- 
ter} addreffed to that poet on the Rape of the Lock, dated Leghorn, 
May 1, 1714. It may not be amifs to record a little incident tJ 
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_* That is, Sir R. S. and Dr. Swift were the two gentlemen who introduced 
him to the acquaintance with the learned and the great. Not that they wer 
the learned and great to whom he was introduced, as is here faid. Rev, .. 
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befel Mr. Berkeley in this city, with the relation of which he ufed 
fometimes to make himfelf merry among his friends. Bafil Kennett, 
the author of the Roman Antiquities, then chaplain to the Englith 
factory at Leghorn, the only place in Italy where the Englith fervice 
is tolerated by the government, which favour had lately been ob- 
tained from the Grand Duke at the particular inflance of Queen 
Anne. This gentleman requefted Mr. Berkeley to preach for him 
one Sunday. The day following, as Berkeley was fitting in his 
chamber, a proceffion of priefts in furplices, and with all other forma- 
lities, entered the room, and without taking the Icaft notice of the 
wondering inhabitant, marched quite round it, muttering certain 
prayers. His fears immediately fuggefted to him that this could be 
no other than a vifit from the inquilition, who had heard of his of- 
ficiating before heretics without licence the day before. As foon as 
they were gone, he ventured with much caution to enquire into the 
caufe of this extraordinary appearance, and was happy to be in- 
formed, that this was the feafon appointed by the Romifh calendar 
for folemnly bleifing the houfes of all good catholics from rats and 
other vermin; a piece of intelligence which changed his terror 
iato mirth. 

‘** He returned to England with Lord Peterborough in Auguft, 
1714, and his hopes of preferment through this channel expirin 
with the fall of Queen Anne’s miniftry, he fometime after fe 
an advantageous offer made him by Dr. St. George Athe, Bifhop of 
Clogher, and late Provott of Trinity College, Dublin, of accompa 
nying his fon, Mr. Afhe, (who was heir to a very confiderable pro- 
perty) in a tour through Europe. 

** At Paris, having now more leifure than when he firft pafled 
through that city, Mr. Berkeley took care to pay his refpects to his 
tival in metaphyfical fagacity, the illuftrious Pere Malebranche. He 
found this ingenious father in his cell, cooking in a finall pipkin a 
medicine for a diforder with which he was then troubled, an inflam- 
mation on the lings. ‘The converfation naturally turned on our au- 
thor’s fyftem, of which the other had received fome knowledge trom 
a tranflation juft publifhed. But the iffue of this debate proved tra- 
gical to poor Malebranche.—In the heat of difputation he raifed his 
voice fo high, and gave way fo freely to the natural impctuolity of a 
pian of parts and a Frenchman, that he brought on himfelf a violent 
increafe of his diforder, which carried him off a few days atier*, 

In the year 1721, we are told Mr Berkeley took the degrees of 
Batchelor and Doétor of Divinity : and in ‘‘ the year following his 
fortune received a confiderable increafe from a very unexpected event. 
On his firft going to London in the year 1713, Dean Swift introduced 
him to the family of Mrs, Efther Vanhomrigh, a lady whofe name is 
no ftranger to thefe memoirs, and took him often to dine at her houfe. 


Some years before her death, Vaneila + had removed to Ireland, “ 
lixe 


* He diced October 13, 171s. Dict. hift. portatif. d’Advocat. 
’ # That is, Mrs. Vanhomrigh, whofe name this write fays is no ftranger te 
thefe memoirs,---an expreifiva of which we do not rightly conceive the coa- 
Siru Zion, Rev. 
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fixed her refidence at Cell-bridge, a pleafant ys in thé neigh? 


bourhood of Dublin, moft probably with a view of often enjoying 
the company of a man, for whom fhe feems to have entertained 2 
very fingular attachment. But finding herfelf totally difappointed in 
this expectation, and difcovering the Dean’s conne¢tion with Stella, 
fhe was fo enraged at his infidelity, that the altered her intention of 
making him her heir, and left the whole of her fortune; amounting 
to near 80001. to be divided equally between two gentlemen whom 
fhe named her executors, Mr. Marfhall, a lawyer, afterwards Mr. 
Juftice Marfhal, and Dr. Berkeley, S. F.T.C.D: The doétor re- 
ceived the news of this bequeft from Mr; Marfhal with great furprife, 
as he had never once feen the lady who had honoured him with fuch a 
proof of her efleem, from the time of his return to Ireland to her 
death. It was fortunate however for Swift, that Berkeley was chofen 
one of her executors: for, in confequence of this truit, the whole 
correfpondence between Cadenus and Vanefla, as well as the poem 
that goes under that name, fell into the hands of a man who had fo 
much tendernefs for his friend’s reputation as to burn the letters im- 
mediately, though he faw nothing in the verfes that fhould hinder 
their pubiication. From fome fragments that have fince got into 
print (probably hafty extracts taken by fuch as had feen them before 
they came into Dr. Berkeley’s hands) it appears, that if there: was 
nothing criminal, there was at leaft a warmth in thofe letters, that 
juftifies Dr. Berkeley’s delicacy in fupprefling them. Mr. Marfhal, 
the other executor, had entered fo far into the refentment of his be- 
nefactrefs againit Swift, and was befides fo attached to that Bettefworth 
whom the Dean’s fatiric mufe has immortalized, that he was -not 
without difficulty prevailed upon to give his confent to their fuppref- 
fion.” me 

Of the failure of Drggerkelcy’s famous fcheme of inftituting a 
college at the Bernygsiggaor Summer-lilands, our biographer gives 
the following accouggy 

‘* He directed his courfe to Rhode Ifland, which lay neareft to 
Bermuda, with a view of purchafing lands on the adjoining continent 
as eftates for the fupport of his college ; having a promife ‘rom thofe 
in power, that the parliamentary grant fhould be paid him as foon as 
ever fuch lands fhould be pitched upon and agreed for. 

“© But, continues our author, when eftates had been agreed for, it 
was fully expeéted that the public money would, according to grant, 
be immediately paid as the purchafe of them. But the minifter had 
never heartily embraced the project, and parliamentary influence had 
by this time interpofed, in order to divert the grant into another chan- 
nel. ‘The fale ot the landsin St. Chriftopher’s, itwas found, would 
produce go,oool. Of this fu 80,0001 *. was deflined to pay the 
marriage portion of the Princefs Royal, on her nuptials with the 
Prince of Orange: the remainder General Oglethorpe + had interefe 
enough in parliament to obtain, for the purpofe of carryingever and 


fettling foreign and other Proteftants in his. new colony of Georgia in. - 


much 


* Commons Journal, May 10, 1733. 
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America. The projeStindeed of the truftees for eftablithing this co- 
lony appears to have been equally humane and difinterefled: but it is 
much to_be lamented that it fhould interfere with another of more 
extenfive and lafting utility, which, if it had taken effect by the edu- 
cation of the youth of New England and other colonies, we may 
venture with great appearance of reafon to affirm, would have planted 
fuch principles of religion and loyalty among them, as might have 
gone a good way towards preventing the prefent unhappy troubles in 
that partof the world. But to proceed : 

‘* Aftér liaving received various excufes; Bifhop Gibfon, at that 
time bifhop of London (in whofe diocefe all the Wett Indies are in- 
cluded) applying to Sir Robert Walpole, then at the head of the trea- 
fury, was favoured at length with the following very honett dniwer: 
* If you put this queftion to me,’ fays Sir Robert, ‘as a Minifter, I mutt 
* and can affure you that thé money fhall moft undoubtedly be paid as 
* foon as fuits with public convenience : but if you afk me as a friend, 
¢ whether Dean Berkeley fhould continue in America, expecting the 
: oe of 10,0001, I advife him by al! means to return home to 
* Europe, and to give up his prefent expectations.” The Dean bein 
informed of this conference by his good friend the Bithop, ro 
thereby fully convinced that the bad policy of one great man had 
rendered abottive a fcheme, whereon he had expeiided riuch of his 
private fortune, and more than feven years of the prime of his life, 
returned to Europe. Before he left Rhode Hland, he diftributed what 
books he had brought with him among the clergy of that province ; 
and immediately after his arrival in London, he returned all the pri- 
vate fubfcriptions that had been advanced for the fiipport of his un- 
dertaking.” 

From our biographer’s ftriures on %¥ite’Bithop’s writings, we 
fhall fele& what he fays on his moft col@peat€d petformance, en- 
titled, “* The Principles of human Knowledigg,” vince 

‘¢ The objeét of the Principles of human Knowledge, as well ae 
of the Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, is to prove, that the 
commonly received notion of the exiftence of matter is falfe, and i+ 
confiftent with itfelf; that thofe things which are called fenfible ma- 
tériul objects are not external to the mind, but exift in it, and are 
nothing more than impreffions made upon our minds by the imme- 
diate actof God, according to certain rules, termed laws of nature, 
from which in the ordinary courfe of his government he never de« 
viates ; that the fteady adherence of the fupreme Spirit to thefe rules 
is what conftitutes the reality of things to his creatures, and {0 effec- 
tually diftinguifiies the ideas perceived by fenfe from fuch as are the 
work of the mind itfelf or of dreams, that there is no more danger 
of eonfounding them together on this hypothefis than on the com- 
mon fuppofition of matter. The not attending to this diflinétion, 
which however is inculcated over and over by our author, has led 
many tofuppofe that Berkeley was an arrant fceptic that rejected the 
tefiimony of his fenfes ; when in truth the difpute is not about the 
reality of our fenfations (and fo far only the teitimony of mere fenfe 
éxtends)—for of this he was at¢ firmly convinced as any body could 
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be, and of the neceflity of a&ting accordingly—but concerning the 
caufes of thofe fenfations, whether they proceed from a fet oF in- 
fenfible material beings without us,or immediately from_the Creator 
himfelf. His principal argument againit the exiitence of thofe mate- 
rial beings may be reduced to this fyllogifm : 
Whatever is immediately perceived by fenfe, is an idea. 
Senfible things are things immediately perceived by fenfe. 
Therefore fentible things are ideas ; and confequently exift only in 
the mind. ; 
For the proof of the fecond propofition he appeals to the feelings of 
his reader, and afks, whether by what he calls fentible things he 
means any thing elfe but the things he immediately perceives by 
fenfe ? whether, for inftance, when he fays this table exifis, he 
means any thing more than that he fees and feels it, that is, perceives 
it by his fenfes? If you anfwer, that you are indeed immediately 
conicious only of the fenfation, but that reafon obliges you to infer 
from thence the exiftence of an external being which is the caufe of 
it, he joins iflue with you and fays, the queftion then is only whe- 
ther this external caufe is active or inactive, fpirit or matter. Now 
it is a contradiction to fuppofe that unthinking matter can be the caufe’ 
of ideas : for cafuality fuppofes aftion: action muft confift either in 
motion or volition: it cannot confift in the former, becaufe motion 
is a fenfible quality, i. e. an idea; but all our ideas are paffive, inest, 
including nothing of aétion in them : therefore nothing can be ac- 
tive, and confequently nothing can be acaz/e without volition. See 
Hylas, page 265, London 1734.—But, not to mention that a thing 
is here afferted which no force of argument will ever make out, that 
a quality of body is the fame thing with an idea in the mind, it is ob-, 
vious to obferve, that the whole is merely an argument ab ignorantid, 
grounded on our inability of thewing the manner by which body ope- 
rates on fpirit; an inability, however, which cannot take away that 
of whofe exiftence we have otherwife good reafon to be fatisfied, 
This good reafon then appears to us to be fimply the very fame that, 
Dr. Reid firft pointed out, the conftitution of our nature (we fhould 
eall it infin, if fuch an outcry had not lately been raifed againft 
that word) which antecedent to, and independent of all reafonin 
about the matter, compels us to believe the exiftence of a number of 
beings without us both animate and inanimate, with as ftrong and ine 
vincible a faith as we believe the exiftence of ourfelves and our own 
<nfations.” 

We do not conceive our fcholiaft hath here given us the cleareft 
ftate of Dr. Berkeley’s fyftem. His embracing the notion of Dr. 
Reid, about an intuitive common-fente, (that compels us to be- 
fieve any thing antecedent to, and independent of all reafoning 
about the matter) proves him to be not very- deep in matters of 
philofophy. 

Our readers will probably not be difpleafed with our giving 
here a ftate of this queflion about the exiftence of the materiab 
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world, in the words of our Editor, Dr. K. on treating this fubjea 
on a particular occafion. 

** The an{wer to this queftion, ‘ what is meant by erifing in Na- 
€ rure ?? will clear up a number of obfcurities which tend at prefent 
to cloud the face of natural philofophy. : 

“* Ontology is generally conceived to be an abftract fcience, above 
the fphere of phytical inveftigation. But, if Lord Bacon was right, 
2s he undoubtedly was, when he maintained Phyficks to be the bafis 
of all other fciences, even Ontology itfelf, fo far as it is truly a 
{cience, muft be phytical. For, if we know that things exift only by 
our fenfes, the evidence of thofe fenfes muft be the criterion by which 
we judge of their eflence: fo that it is impoffible, in the very nature 
of things, that we fliould ever know any thing of their properties ab« 
ftraéted from the effects they have on our fenies. 

*¢ When we fpeak, therefore, of the properties of things, we only 
fpeak of “the properties they have of caufing certain particular ims 
preffions on the organs of fenfe. We can philofophically mean ng- 
thing elfe. Now the exiftence of any thing being known by its per- 
ceptible properties, and the thing itlelf confifting only of thofe pr 
perties by which its exiftence is known and its effence defined, it is 
evident that the things which are generally fuppofed to exift in na- 
ture, are in fat nothing more than natural appearances. It is the 
phenomena of the material univerfe, and not that univerfe itfelf, 
which is the object of phyfical enquiry. 

** It feems to have been this reflection, which led that acute and 
very fingular philofopher, the Bifhop of Cloyne, to deny the exiftence 
of any fuch thing as a material univerfe. But, tho’ he fupported his 
hypothefis with an infinite deal of ingenuity, and might certainly 
have demolifhed the whole fyftem of impenetrable matter, and its 
imaginary independent properties; yet, by falling into as greqt an 
errour about thzxking Spirit, as the Newtonians had done about war 
thinking Bopy, he loft the advantage he had gained in the con= 
teft, and left the nature of phyfical exiftence as doubtful as he 
found it. 

‘* Our knowledge of external obje&s depends on certain impref- 
fions made on the ienfes ; thefe impreffions are imputed by Berkeley 
to a metaphyfical or mental caufe; the Newtonians impute them tg 
a phyfical or material one. ; ‘ 

** Now fetting afide the terms mental and material, as evidently 
improper in an enquiry into the effence of body or mind itfelf, there 
muit be in both cafes an efficient caufe of the effect produced. There 
muft be the object perceived, as well as the organ perceiving, call 
them phyfical or metaphyfical, material or mental, it matters not, 
The effects of the operation alfo of the one on the other, mutt be re- 
lative effects; they cannot be the peculiar qualities of either, but 
j int properties dependent on both, 

“ Repeslendatal philofophers indeed have made a diftinGion without 
a difference, between the primary and the /econdary qualities of bo- 
cies. The former, fuch as impenetrability, figure, and the like, 


they call the potitive and inherent properties of the body ; the latter, 
Liz “3 
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as colours, founds, odours, &¢. they conceive to be adventitious aad 
relative. But impenetrability and figure are as merely phenomena, 
as founds and colours, or even heat or cold. Mr. Locke indeed 
feems to maintain this groundlefs diftinétion, by endeavouring io 
prove that our fenfations do not refemble any of the qualities of body, 

“* Dr. Reid alfo has very lately affured us, that he has carefully 
examined his varjous fenfations, one by one; and compared them 
with matter and its qualities ; and, as he floridly expreffes it, cannot 
find one of them that conteffes a refembling feature. I fhould be 

‘ glad to know how, and by what experiments this comparifon was 
made, and whether the doctor did not neceffarily compare only ons 
fet of ideas with another. : 

** The qualjties of bodies being all relative to our modes of per- 

“ception, it is impoflible he fhould do any thing more. 
“* Our knowledge of the material univerfe confifts entirely of fuch 
comparifon. Merely to fee, to hear, to feel, tafte or {mellany thing, 
4s not to dnow, or have any knowledge of that thing. It is by com- 
paring the different modes, in which one and the fame objeét is per- 
ceived, that we diftinguifh its various properties, and thereby define 
its eflence. 
_ ** An objeft that fhould have but a fag/e property, might be per- 
ceived to exift; but, it could not be known or defined. Jt wopid ex- 
cite only a fingle and fimple idea ; and objeéts are defined or diflin- 
guifhed by t'e different combination of the feveral fimple ideas they 
are capable of exciting by the different fenfes: the combinatiin of 
which con{titute our complex ideas, or notions of different objecis. 

** This being the cafe, how can we expect that the qualities of ex- 
‘ternal objeéts fhould refemble our fenfations of them ; when even the 
difierent fenfations arifing from the fame object do not refemble 
each other? 

“* The objec or fenfation of fight does not at all refemble that of 
hearing ; or thofe of fight and hearing the objects or fenfations of 
{mell, tafte or touch. Tafte and fmell indeed feem to bear fome 
fimilarity ; which is moft probably’ owing merely to mechanical 
caufes. They are affected nearly by the fame kind of motion. For, 
it is curious to obferve, that our different, modes of perception feem 
to be the neceflary means of perceiving p hoa: objects at different 
diftances ; all which mechanically operating on the fame fenforium, 
the momenta of the motion of light, found, odour, favour, &c. feem 
to be nearly equal. : 

_** In light, a very fmall quantity of matter is moved with prodi- 
gious velocity; in K & of found, a much larger quantity with a lefg 
degree of velocity ; in thofe of fmell and tafte a dill larger quantity 
with a ftill lef§ velocity ; and in that of fimple touch it is notorious 
that the refiftance or force of the impreffion is proportional to the 
momentum, whether the body be great or little, in motion or at reft, 
impeiling or impelled. It is farther to be remarked that, if in any 
of thefe cafes either the quantity of matter immediately affefting the 
organ, or the velocity with which it moves ; in other words, if the 
Momentuin of the moving medium be confiderably incieased, “a 
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- the impreffion of colour, found, odour, nor favour would enfue ; but 


a fenfe. of pain would arife, and the organ would be injured or 


- deftroyed. 


“* The quantity of light which, refleéted from the flat furface of 3 
natural body, would excite the agreeable fenfation ofcolour, might, 
it refie¢ted from an artificial hollow furface, or refracted through the 
focus of a burning glafs, blind the eye. The found of ringing of 
bells, that might excite a pleafing fenfation of melody ata proper 
diftance, might, if too near, or collected by means of an acouttic 
trumpet, deafen the ear. mri {cents and favours, however pleae 
fant and agreeable in their kind, when moderate, produce pain in- 
ftead of pleafure, when excetlive ; deftroying the palate and olfactory 
nerves. 

‘* Now, the deftru¢tion of any fenfe or faculty, is not perceived 
or difcerned by that fenfe or faculty itfelf. A man cannot fee him- 
felf blind ; hear that he is deaf; fcent hislofs of fmell; or tafte his 
want of palate; any more than he can comprehend, his own want of 
underftanding. 

** Some philofophers call colours, founds, odours, favours, the 


‘objects of fight, hearing, fmell and tafte. ‘They tell us that, when 


we look at the fun in the firmament at noon day, it is not the /uz we 
fee, but the picture of it painted on the retina of the eye. But this 


isnot true. Light is only the medium, by means of which we per- 


ceive vifible objects ; not the vifible object itfelf, The rays of light 
may pencil an image on my retina, which in a delirium or reverie 
I do not fee at all. On the other handI may, in a delirium or fleep 


. perceive the fame image which is not pencilled on my retina by any 


external. rays of light. A man may, with his eyes fhut, or in the 
dark, have a ftrong fenfation of light and colours; and in a place 
of profound filence have a ringing in his ears. Things dreamt of, 
often leave as ftriking impreffions and in as lively colours on the me- 
mory, as any we fee while awake. In neither of thefe cafes how- 
ever do we {fee or hear any thing. 

‘s In order to fee any obje@, it is neceffary that the external rays 


‘of light fhould vibrate or continue to act from the diftant vifible ob- 


ject on the retina; and that the internal organs of perception fhould 


a 


retract or vibrate back againft the retina from the fenforium : other- 
wile the retina proves an opake and impervious fubftance and nothing 
is really feen. 

‘¢ People don’t fee merely becaufe their eyes are open, altho’ they 
do not fee when their eyes are fhut. 

‘¢ The cafe is exa¢tly fimilar with all the other fenfes. 

<¢ On thefe and many other confiderations, it is abfurd to fuppofe 
that things exift in nature as they da in our conception: though, at 
the fame time, it would be equally abfurd to think they could exift 
in our conception at all, unlefs their external and immediately-effici- 
ent caufes had an exiftence in nature. 
_ $* When Bifhop Berkeley therefore affirmed that the tables, chairs 
and other furniture in his room, did not exiftin nature; that they 
were merely phenomena, dependant on the organs perceiving them ; 
he was moft certainly right, But when he proceeded to infer that, 
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no external objeéts exifted in nature to co-operate with the fenfes in 
the production of thofe phenomena, he was as certainly wrong. He 
appears to have been mifled even by his own penetration ; unlefs b 
the «abfolute exiftence of external objects, he meant the abftra& ex. 
iftence of things independent of fubftance, fpace and time. But 
thefe are the modes, as I have faid, of all natural exiftence; the 
god-of nature alone and the fupernatural beings more immediately 
dependent on him, exifting independent of thefe. 

‘¢ "Phe Bifhop indeed does admit the exiftence of the efficient caufes 
of external objects, as ideas in fome creative mind: but thoughts or 
beings merely ideal have na mechanical power, as external objects 
have. ‘ihcir exifience therefore cannot be merely mexal; they mutt 
be material. 

‘¢ The genéral miflake ‘lies in our fuppofing thofe effeéts to be 
fimple, independent. and pofitive properties ; which are only com. 
pound, dependent and rélative. This is evident, from the neceflity 
we lie under of calling the fenfation in the organ, and the property 
in the object, by one and the fame name: the fame word always 
ferving to expreis our idea of the objeét, as well as the object 
itfelf. 

** No man, it is prefumed, in his right mind will doubt the exift- 
ence of this table. But what do we mean by a table? The idea of 
an objec affecting our feveral fenfes in a certain particular manner. 
To the different perceptions it excites, we vive the name of proper- 
ties, and fuppofe them effential to the object. But as thofe properties 
are dependent on, and relative to the percipient.organs, when the 
table is not perceived, thofe properties do not exift. And the 
table, guatenus a table, is of courfe annihilated. But, the phyfical 
caufe of the table, or the external caufes of thofe effets which we 
calkthe properties of the table, ftill exift. ‘Tuerr off is not percipi ; 
they do not depend on the mental perception of the perceiving ani~ 
mal; but have their exiitence in nature, whether perceived or not. 

*«* As we can by no means, however, inveftigate the nature of fuch 
abftract exiftence ; fo wehave no other word to give to our idea of it, 
but {till that of a table. , 

*¢ So that we have here three feveral diftinct objeéts, viz. the pa/- 
padle object as it is actually perceived when prefent ; the ideal objeé& 
as conceived by the imagination when abfent, and the real object, as 
it exifts independent of the perceiving organs: to which three ob- 
jects, however diflinét and different, we are accuftomed neverthélefs, 
to give one and the fame appellation, Is it to be wondered at, there- 
fore, if the exiftence of external objects has been made the fubject of 
difpute, or that it fhould be inveloped in the darkne/s vifble of 
Meraruysica, Osscuriry? , 

WwW. 
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Remarks on the two laft Chapters of Mr. Gibbon’ s Hiftory of the 
Decline and Fallof the Roman Empire: Ina Letter to a Friend. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Payne. 


*¢ Every true friend to Chriftianity, (fays the author* of  thefe: 
remarks) cannot but tee! himfelf interefted in the concluding chapters: 
of Mr. Gibbon’s Hittory. It is much to be lamented, that ¢ the me- 
‘"Jancholy duty impofed upon the hiftorian,’ fhould have appeared 
to him fo facred, and indifpenfable. ‘The, validity of this plea. may 
well be contefted, fhould it be found, that one unhappy bias prevails 
throughout the whole courfe of his refearches; that the Apologifts 
of Chriftianity are vilified on every occafion; the objections of its 
adverfaries induftrioutly brought forward, and the teitimonies in fae. 
vour of our religion, fometimes wholly concealed, at other times 
mifreprefented. 

*¢ The paflages which 1 allude to, from the nature of the work 
itfelf, affect only, for the moft part, the hiftory of the firft ages of 
Chriftianity. But there are alfo far too many oblique and ungehe- 
rous infinuations, which fail not to fuggeft their own proper infe- 
rences, and which affect materially the general credit of Chriftianity. 

‘* The enemy himfelf in the mean time, often lies hid behind the: 
fhield of fome bolder warrior; and fhoots his invenomed darts under 
the protection of fome avowed heretic of the age. It may be added, 
that the fingular addrefs of the hiftorian has ferved even to make 
the laboured arguments of modern writers, coincide with the defcrip- 
tion of a remote period of antiquity; and has introduced. many 
well-known objections to Chriftianity, which the refined {cepticifar 
of the prefent age claims for its own}. I thall endeavour, {continues 
our remarker) to oppofe his oblique cenfures by open arguments ; 
and fhall enquire into the real weight of the objections, which he has 
thought fit to fet before us, with the ftricteft candour.” 

‘There is fo clofe a conneétion .in our remarker’s obfervations 
on his author, that we cannot make any extract from them that 
will prove fatisfactory to the reader; whom we refer therefore 
to the pamphlet itfelf. 

It may not be amifs, however, in juftice to that excellent hifs 
torian, to animadvert a little on what the remarker affirms to be 
the defign and tendency of his refearches and infinuations, 


The 


* Dr. W. 

+ We are obliged to attribute to the prefent age, the invention of many 
metaphyfical fubticties ¢, and perhaps of fome arguments of ancther kind ; 
but for the mott part, even the licentioufnefs of modern infidelity, has been 
only able to revive old arguments, diiguifed under fome new form. This is 
a truth, which mutt {trike every one, verfed in the hiftory of infidelity, with 
the ftrongeft conviction. ' 

¢ We are forry to obferve the term metaphyfical fubtleties fo often applied, by 
men of letters and ingenuity, to thofe neceflary diftinétions, which are effential 
to perfpicuity of argument. As to their ufing the cpithet mefuphyical asa term 
of reproach, t!wy might as well ufe mathematical, in the fame fenfe + all logi- 

‘ cal reafoning, ox rational argument, being im fact metaphy/cal. Rev. 
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The charge he brings againft Mr. Gibbon, is by no means @ 
fight one. It is that of vilifying the advocates for Chriftianity ; 
of induftrioufly bringing forward all the objections that have been 
made to it; and of fupprefling and mifreprefenting the tefti- 
monies in favour of our religion; ‘To 4o all which, he fays, one 
unhappy bias prevails throughout the whole courfe of the work. 
The hiftorian is accordingly charged with having wilfully vilified, 
objeéted to, and mifreprefented the Chriftian religion.------We 
with our remarker had ufed a little metaphy/ical /ubtiety here, and 
been fomewhat more explicit about what he means by Chri/iianity 
and our religion, By any particular re/igion, we conceive to be 
generally underftood a peculiar fyftem of faith and morals, 
or of theoretical and practical piety, adapted at once to our duty 
to God, and our regard to man. By the Chriffian religion, 
therefore is meant that fyftem of both, which is laid down in 
the Gofpel as neceffary to promote peace and good-will on earth, 
and to procure eternal happinefs in Heaven. Does our author 
think thefe great objects dependant on the moral evidenée to be 
adduced in favour of the hiftorical truth recorded in the New 
Teftament, or in any other hiftory or record relating to the 
deeds of our Saviour, or the aéts of his Apoftles? Does he con-. 
ceive a belief in mere hiftorical facts, founded on probable, or (if 
he fo chufes to call it) pofitive proof, to be that faving faith 
which the Scriptures reprefent as the conditions of falvation ; 
as the terms of acceptance with the author and founder of our 
faith and praétice in the Chriftian religion? Doth Dr. W. 
really think that if Mr. G. had even fucceeded in invalidating 
the hiftorical and moral evidence of, what the Doctor calls, Chrif- 
tianity, that Mr. G. would have, by fo doing, (as Dr. W. ftates 
the cafe) been the means of ** depriving one honeft man of his 
«* faith in Chriftianity? Of robbing that man of all his better 
** hopes, and taking from him that fource of comfort, for which 
«* he can offer him no equivalent *?” Is it poffible, we fay, that 
Dr. W. can conceive fuch important objects, as the fource of our 
comforts in this life, and our better hopes of another, to depend 
on a belief of any fact or feries of facts, dependant on any {pecies 
or degree of human evidence ; the force of whofe operation, on 
the mind of the individual depends fo much on time, place, and 
circumftance; on which his own difpofition and fentiments are 
alfo greatly dependant? Does he fuppofe the difpenfatiom of grace 
entirely dependant on, inftead of co-operating with the difpen- 
fations of Providence? Or does he fuppofe there is no peculiar 
difpenfation of grace at all ?—We afk thefe queftions, becaufe, to 
fay the truth, if our remarker does not mean fuch an hittorical 


* See page gt of the pamphict before us. 
faith, 
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faith, we do not rightly underftand what he means by dis Chrif- 
tian religion ; and itill lefs what he requires of Mr. Gibbon, whea 
he fays, ** An opportunity will yet prefent itfelf, in the intended 
** profecution of his work, for making fome atonement to the 
“¢ injured Genius|| of Chriftianity.” 

But, however unnecefflary our remarker may think the inter- 
pofition of grace, or important the faith founded on moral evi- 
dence, we do not think he can fairly impute either an evil ten- 
dency to Mr. Gibbon’s work, or a finifter defign to the author ; 
fince he himfelf acknowledges, that if the hiftorian had fucceeded 
in proving all his pofitions, he could have done little if any harm. 

** Let us, fays he, turn back to eftimate the true nature and force 
of his difquifitions, by fuppofing for a moment, the utmott fuccefs to 
have attended them. 

‘* They contain an attempt to account for the growth of Chrif- 
tianity, from the end of the fecond century, by the aid of human 
caufes. They tend to leffen the fuppofed numbers of the firft Chrif- 
tians, while they unavoidably fhew, at the fame time, that their 
numbers-were confiderable. Other teflimonies not adduced by our 
author, confirm the fame idea}. ‘They tend to apologife for the 
conduét of the Roman government, towards their perfecuted fubjects, 
but they no where aflert that the Chriftians in general were guilty 
of fuch crimes as deferved the fevereft punifhments. They tend to 
cenfure the uncharitable fentiments and the private vices of a few 
individuals, but they bear witnefs, in a general view, to ‘* the pure 
** and auftere morals of the Chriftians. t” 

** What then if our hiftorian had fucceeded, even in every one of 
his posite ? 


Vou. IV. Mm We 


|} As our Remarker cannot here irreverently mean our Saviour himfelf, he 
means, perhaps, fome fuch genius or familiar, as Socrates and others of 
the ancient fages affected to think attendant on them. Or perhaps, in this 
age of ta/le and genits, it isthe genius of religion, a proper companion to the 
ta/te for devotion, lately-ftarted by that captivating writer, the fanciful de- 
votee, Mrs. Barbauld. Rev. 

+ There isa very remarkable teftimony, in particular, of the Apofate Juli- 
an, the declared enemy of Chriftianity. He fuppofes that there were in many 
cities of Greece and Italy multitudes of believers in Fefus, before John wrote his 
gofpel. See the paflage. quoted by-Dr Lardner, vol. iv. ch. xlvi. ‘Though we 

, may have fome reafon to fufpect the zealous temper of Tertullian, of a degree 
of exaggeration, his teftimony is yet too ftriking to be omitted. ‘* Hefterni 
fumus, & veftra omnia implevimus, urbes, infulas, caftella, municipia, con- 
ciliabula, caftra ipfa, tribus, decurias, fenatum, forum ; fola vobis relinquimus 
templa.. Apolog. c. 36. 

t To this human caufe, much certainly may be attributed. Julian, the 
avowed enemy of Chriftianity bears honourable teftimony to the manners of 
the firft Chriftians, in attributing the fuccefS of the gofpe!l, principally to this 
circumftance. He reproaches the Gentiles for not imitating their philanthro- 
py, avd their diftinguifhed charity, in maintaining, befides their owm’poor, 
the poor of their enemies alfo. Tpegoust Be ot SuooeCers Tamacuoi, TOs 
Tos caviwy, 4b TOUS nyaclepous. Epift. xlix. edit. Paris 1630, 4to. 
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‘¢ We had ftill remained in full poffeffion of all the moft important 
evidences of our religion of the evidence even of its MIRACULOUS 
PROPAGATION during the age of the apoftles, and of the extraordi- 
nary continuance of it at leaft a century afterwards. We had ftill fur- 
veyed with pleafure the general characters of the firft Chriftians, and 
we had had futticient occafion to admire the amazing fortitude of fome 
thoufands of martyrs *, and of a far greater number of confeflors. 

If then Mr. G. could have done {fo little harm to Chriftianity, 
even if he had fully fucceeded in his fuppofed attempts againft 
it; where is the Chriftian charity in fuppofing any fuch hoftile 
attempt intended? For our part, we cannot fee it; and though 
we readily fubfcribe to the encomiums our remarker pays to Mr. 
G. on account of his literary abilities, in the following paflage, 
we cannot impute to him fo bad a defign as he is here reproach- 
ed with, 

** In any cafe it would remain yet to atchieve many other ftill 
more difficult labours, before the melancholy triumph, of having era- 
dicated Chriftianity out of the minds of men, could be enjoyed by 
any one. 

‘** But what then, fhall we fay, if our author be found to have 
failed altogether in his attempts; if his feveral human caufes are 
either inadequately or improperly alledged+; if his conjectures are ill- 
fupported, and his arguments in general, weak and fallacious ?— 
Chriftianity furely derives a new triumph on this, as well as on former 
occafions, from the unfuccefsful attack that has been made upon it. 
However we may admire the talents of our author, we have but too 
much reafon to lament the ufe he has made of them. His extenfive 
refearches into antiquity, and his polifhed ilile, intereft us in his fa- 
vour. But he is the lets entitled to our thanks for the agreeable en- 
tertainment he has fet before us, while it is our duty to complain of 
his ungenerous treatment of Chriflianity. ‘The chara&ers of his hif- 
tory at one time utters the moil falfe imputations*, at another, op- 


pofe 


* Our author's own calculation (the certainty of which we have had oc- 
cafion to call in queftion) according to the axnual confumption, of martyrs which 
he fuppoies to have taken place, in the courfe of ove perfecution only, amounts 
to near two thouiand. (Sce p. 585.) ‘Taking in every other perfecution, we 
may fafely fay, many thoufands. 

t It may perhaps be remarked juftly, that our author’s own recapitulation 
of the five caufes principally infifted on (p. 502) does not give that force to 
them, which the ufe they were intended for, requires. They are fummoned. 
(p. 450) to account for the rapid growth of the Chriftian church. It appears 
ia the end, that at the moft, they can account only for the continuance, and 
defence of it. "The firft, we are told, infpired the Chriftians with that valour, 
which difdcined to capitulate; the three fucceeding caufes, ‘ fupplied their va- 
* lour, with the moft formidable arms’ the laft, ‘ united their courage, and 
* directed their arms.’ Through the whole of this delineation, no other idea 
can be difcovered, but that of a fnccefiul refifance to a perfecuting encmy, 
not of a triumphant victory over them, without bloodfhed, by making 
friends, of enemies. 

* Befides fome other fimilar inflances already pointed out, our author has 
not hefitated to c/oe afentence of praife, with the impious railleries of Celfus. 
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pofe even the facred truths of religion, with ridicule inftead of ar- 
gument; and ufe thofe weapons which are alone to be dreaded, be- 
caufe they are indirectly aimed. 

‘* We have feen him influenced too often by the fame malicious 
fpirit; we have feen him, aiming the moft deadly and unmerited 
blows, at the refpectable character of a grave hiftorian, and pleading 
the caufe of paganifm, with his utmoft eloquence, as if retained in 
fervice by fome lawful obligation. He has not, however, failed to 
remember that ‘ the wife of this world abufe ‘in doubt and difpute 
* their vain fuperiority of reafon and knowledge}.’? And this me- 
Jancholy inftance of human frailty, might perhaps have afforded an 
ufeful caution. May he enjoy, unenvied, the honourable triumph of 
being juftly diftinguithed in the republic of letters! I cannot but add 
a wifh, that he had fecured to himfelf alfo the far nobler, heart-felt 
triumph of having benefited mankind, by ufing his endeavours to 
promote among them the only true ‘ fy{tem of love and harmony.’ 

We cannot but fmile at the method which almoft all our advo- 
cates fora fyftem of love and harmony, take to eftablith it, viz. that 
of infifting that all other people fhould be of their own opinion ; 
at the fame time we finile juft as much at the affectation both of 
Mr. G. and Dr, W. in pretending to defpife the vanity of ‘a 
fuperiority of reafon and knowledge.’ For goodnefs’ fake, what is 
the great end of moft writers, and the remarkers on their writings? 
Is it not to difplay a fuperiority of reafon and knowledge? At 
beft, it is to profit the world, if not to gratify their own vanity 
by fuch difplay. So that the work itfelf cannot be accounted 
vain, whatever may be faid of the writer. 





Letters on the American Troubles. Tranflated from the French 
of M. de Pinto. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Boofey. 


*¢ After the many mafterly productions on the fubject of the Ame- 
rican difpute, by writers on both fides of the queftion, it may per- 
haps be deemed fuperfluous to offer the following tran{lation to the 
public.—But, as there are few natives of this country fo entirely un- 
biafled as not to be warped by prejudice, or blinded by paffion, the 
tranflator thought that the work of a foreigner, who mutt, neceffa- 
rily be difintereited, would not be unacceptable to his countrymen in 
general; and the rather as M. Pinto is of deferved literary repu- 
tation.” 

Such is the apology of the tranflator; and, if it be a truth, 
(of which, however we do not fee the neceffity) that M. Pinto 
is really difinterefted in every thing he advances refpecting 

M m 2 Great- 


In the offenfive language of this virulent enemy of Chriftianity, the miraculous 
birth of Chrift, is reprefericd to us as ‘ equiyocal’ and che life of him wo 
—_ ABOUT DOING GOOD, is fligmatized as a ‘ wandering life.’ (See p. 5260) 
P. 474. 
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Great-Britain and its fettlements, his arguments certainly claine 
the attention of thofe among our countrymen who make any 
pretenfions tocandour and impartiality ; although fuch arguments 
have not altogether novelty to recommend them. M. Pinto in- 
deed obferves, that truth ought to be repeated again and again, 
till the be acknowledged. 

‘*¢ In the opinion of Foreigners, fays he, who are not acquainted 
with the unlimited refources of England, the moft alarming point 
is, the enormous expence neceffary to fubjugate the rebels ; and con- 
fequently ‘* encrealing that common bug-bear, the national debr. 
We mutt firttobferve, that the Englifh in general appear eafy enough 
on that head. A proof thatthe bulk of the nation 1s but little alar- 
med at the flate of things in America, is, that public credit is not at 
all hurt by it. It is true, that without this grievous event, frocks 
would be ftill higher. Nothing is more truly laughable, than to hear 
it faid, that it is the Miniftry which by gaming in the flocks upholds 
them. That ridiculous abfurdity has been repeated, echo-like, by 
a thoufand ignorant people, without adverting to the impoffibility of 
it. Itis a fhame that in acommerctal country as England is, fuch 
filly notions fhould be broached. Pecuniary people might, for ex- 
ample, be able to uphold for a time, againit all endeavours to the 
contrary, the fhares of the Dutch Eaft India Company’s ftock, be- 
caufe there is a great deal more money than fhares. With two or 
three millions cf florins, all the fhares might be bought which are not 
mortmain in Holland. It would be much more difficult to monopo- 
lize the fhares of the Englifl, Eaft India Company’s ftock, as they 
amount to feveral millions fterling. But as to the different govern- 
ment-funds, whofe total amount is an hundred and twenty-eight mil- 
lions fterling, difperfed in fo many hands, there can be no poffibility 
of keeping up their price, either by artifice or gaming. If public 
credit was not founded on a folad bafis, the Miniftry could never fup- 
portit. ‘Twenty five millions fterling, in real fpecie, would not be 
fufficient for it. 'Thofe who are acquainted with the temper of the 
Englith, know, on the contrary, that a panic which takes them 
fometimes, lowers the funds without any folid reafon; but it is not 
poilible to deceive them, when they think that they have good reafon 
for their fears. It is a fhame to be obliged to refute fach an abfur- 
dity.” 

M. Pinto proceeds, however, to fuch refutation ; though it be, 
as he confeffes, a repetition merely of what he had advanced in 
his Effay on Circulation. 

** One certain good,” fays this ingenious and fenfible writer, 
** has enfued from the rebellion of the Colonies, as it has occafioned 
a thorough examination of the importance, utility, and inconvenien- 
cies of them: ovr ideas were very vague before on that fubjet—but 
it has been examined, and fearched into—and that object on which 
there were formerly fo many various qpinions, is now very well 
known and underitood. At the end of the lait war, nobody in Eng- 
land, fome few Eait India directors excepted, knew the importance of 
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the Britifh poffeffions in Indoftan.—They wanted in a manner to fa- 
erifice Afia to America; the contrary ought to have been done.—It 
is true that this erroneous plan has been in part amended ; but before 
the preliminaries it might have been more perfeét, more folid, and, 
I will venture to fay, more beneficial for the contracting parties. 
Since that epoch fome faults have likewife been commitied, and 
perhaps there till remains fome prejudices relative to the India Com- 
pany ; but certainly the territory poflefled by the Englith in the Eait 
Indies ought to be looked upon as the richeft gem of the crown ; and 
as this important object prefents itfelf to my pen, I fhall give my 
fentiments on it ; and the rather as it is clofely connected with Ame- 
rican affairs. It is but lately that the importance of the Indian pof- 
feffions has been known. They are invaluable—provided that Go- 
vernment and the Company keep in their remembrance the apologue 
of the hen that laid golden eggs—They had very nearly verified the 
fable, by almoft embowelling the hen; and the means which were 
afterwards ufed to remedy the evil, were not applied with all the art 
neceflary to render them {pecific, falutary, juft, and free from great 
inconveniencies. At firit the intoxication caufed by the fuccefles of 
the Eaft India Company,—her riches exaggerated by thofe who had 
contributed to them, made them reap too foon the harveit which they 
fhould have ‘left to ripen maturely, The company in 1766, before 
it had liquidated its debts, at once offered to Government four hun- 
dred thoufand pounds fterling a year, in confideration of the revenue 
of the newly-acquired territorial dominions in the province of Ben- 
gal; and this hafty ftep of the directors and of the proprietors, oc- 
cafioned by a blind impatience of having their dividends augmented, 
has fheltered Government from that cenfure which it would have in- 
curred if the Minifters had prematurely and authoritatively required 
that exorbitant fum. It appears to my weak underftanding that du- 
ring the continuation of the Company’s chartcr, and perhaps after 
its expiration, all that Government could have pretended to, with 
any juftice, would have been a Jand-tax on the territorial revenue of 
Bengal, on the fame footing as that levied in England ; a ftep which 
would at once have obviated that great abfurdity of a in ime 
perio. Thefe poffeffions have coft an iimenfe fum to the Company. 
The proptietors have long fuffered for it by atrivial dividend. It is 
partly at their expence that thefe acquifitions have been made ; it was 
but juft that they fhould in their turn reap the advantages accru‘ng 
from them ; but thofe happy days had hardly dawned for them, when 
they were again eclipfed by unforefeen accidents. Every body knows 
that the fear of the French troops, which in the year 1768 were in 
the ifland of Mauritius, involved the Company in a ruinous expence 
for fortifications and other military works, to the amount of three 
millions fterling: I leave it to be imagined how much its fervants 
have abufed their truft in ufing this circumftance as a pretext for the 
encreafe of many other unneceffary expences. The directors, who 
could not poffibly forefee the rebellion of the Americans, had ordered 
nine thoutand ton of tea to be fent home, and not having been able to 
fell it, the price of it has confequently fallen, -to the great detriment 
of the Company ; which has befides fuiered a further lofs by the large 
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quantities of it which have rotted in the warehoufes : for the above 
reafons Government, on the repeal of the American ftamp-aét, 
fhould have laid a duty on any other article rather than on tea. 

«* The Company has been, on this occafion, the victim of the 
meafures of government. It has, befides, had the additional charge 
of a fhilling per pound to indemnify Government for the fuppreffion 
of afhilling per pound duty taken off, in favour of the Americans. 
This new duty, jointly with the annual four hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling became too heavy a burden. ‘The confequences of this have 
been fatal. However thefe unlucky accidents were only of a tempo- 
rary nature. Another unaccountable blunder, which the Company 
was guilty of at the time of the convention with Gavernment, was, 
to engage to continue the payment of four hundred thoufand pounds 
annually, which fhould only be leffened in proportion as the dividend 
of 12% percent. fhould be Jeflened, and not entirely to ceafe uatil the 
dividend was reduced to 6 per cent.—This was very unjuft;. for ae- 
cording to a lift of the dividends one year with another, the Englith 
Eait India Company, has always divided eight per cent. ; but by this 
convention the proprietors have been reduced to the.cruel alternative 
of either giving, in cafes of accidents, forced dividends, or of being 
reduced all at once to 6 per cent.” 

Our author appeals to experience in the affair of the Eaft-India 
companyYagainit what has been advanced by Mr. Bolt and others, 
on the fubje&t; afferting the flourifhing ftate of the company, 
notwithftanding all their over-fights and blunders in their bat- 
gains with adminiftration, and the mifimanagement of their 
fervants. 

‘© The Abbé Reynal, a celebrated and judicious author, has writs 
ten on the fubject of the Dutch Eaft-India company : his materials 
were memoirs, which fhould appear to be faithtul, fince they were 
drawn up by perfons who had been at the head of the company’s af- 
fairs in the Eafl-Indies. ‘Thefe memoirs, however, were written a 
long while before the publication of the Abbé’s book. I acknow- 
ledge that it contains many curious, interefling, and true particu- 
lars, which are not to be found any where elfe, But feveral of the 
confequences which he draws are, neverthelefs, falfe. One ex- 
ample will be fufficient. If the Dutch Eaft-India company did not 
clear at the end of the year, more than two hundred and fifty thoy- 
fand florins, as is pretended, it would have been infolvent long be- 
fore now ; for fince the date of the memoir, included in the Philofo- 
phical Hiftory of the above-named author, the company has met with 
great loffes by the war carried on in the ifland of Coven, and other 
incidents, and yet itis not ruined. Let the other confequences, de- 
duced by the faid memoirs, be alfo compared with recent events, 
and they will be found equally erroneous. The work of Mr. Hol- 
weil is an hiftorical picture of the affairs of Indoftan, much more 
faithful and more comfortable for the Englifh nation, than the éari- 
catures of Mr. Bolt, or thé memoirs which feduced the ingenious 
author of the Philofophical and Critical Hiftory of both the Indies. 
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«‘ The Englifh and Dutch may meet with a check from the In- 
dians; but whiltt they preferve their power at fea, with a few troops 
they will always be able to mafterthem, That indolent and effemi- 
nate people will always be maftered by the Englith, if other powers 
do not efpoufe their caufe. This weaknefs of the Indians is the con- 
fequence of their climate, and of other phyfical and morai caufes. It 
is even probable that the Englifh will always have the fuperiority 
which their marine gives them over the other powers of Europe ; 
and attacking that nation in Afia would I think, be like laying hold 
of the bull by the horns. 

«* Many people pretend that territorial poffeflions, and the wars 
which they occafion, are inconfiftent with trade, and ruinous to the 
company—from this affertion I appeal toexperience. After the ca- 
taltrophe of the maffacre of the Englifh at Calcutta, the company, 
fupported by the Admirals Watfon and Pocock, revenged that out- 
rage, by taking poffeilion of the province of Orixa, ‘That conquett 
and the revenues arifing from it, have been the fource of the prodi+ 
gious fuccefs of the company in India, even againft European ene- 
ries whoappear to have fuperior force to what had ever been feen be- 
fore inthat country. This fingle obfervation feems to determine the 
queftion. ' But if there wants more proof, confider the extraordina 
fums which government has received fince that epocha, by the a | 
toms which have brought in almoft double the four hundred thou- 
fand pounds a year, the dividend which the company have paid, 
the great expences it has been at in fortifications, the eafe and 

nicknefs with which it furmounted the embarraflment of its af- 
fairs about three years ago; ifall this docs not demonftrate the utility 
of its territorial poffeffions, nothing can be demonftrated. The Dutch 
Eaft-India company would be nothing without territorial poffeffions. 
The fervants of the company, in that cafe, in India, ftrive to make a 
rapid fortune, in order the fooner to return home again. Means 
mutt be found to remedy this great evil. Such as fill the chief potts 
ought to have affurances from government and from the company, 
that they fhould be handfomely rewarded after ten years refidence ; 
but, to obtain that reward, their conduct ought to be ftrictly examined 
into, and they fhould be punifhed if they had behaved ill. This 
muft be the bafis of all the amendments that can be projected. I 
fhould think it advifeable even to offer a premium of fo much per 
cent. for thofe who fhould prove that they had cut off any ufelefs 
expences, improved fome branches of commerce, laid out money on 
fome ufeful and important objects ; for in great concerns, niggard- 
linef and ftinginefs ought to be avoided with as much care as prodi- 
gality and lavithnefs—maxims that are little known in Holland.— 
Every thing that tends to hurt or diftrefs the Indians ought to be 
carefully avoided and difcouraged ; they fhould be treated with mild- 
nefs and humanity, but at the fame time be made fenfible that they 
are not feared, and that they would be punifhed with feverity if they 
became perfidious. I repeat it, war fhould not be renewed in India 
out of wantonnefs, or to anfwer particular private purpofes ; but at 
the fame time it ought not to be dreaded when it appears neceflary. 
Wars 
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Wars in India are of a different nature from any carried on in any 
other part of the world ; humanity ought to prevail, and therefore the 
feducing advantages which an Indian war offers to fome political eyes, 
fhould be renounced. The Englifh Eaft-India company being in pof- 
feflion of Bengal, Bahor, and Orixa, cannot but profit from the ter- 
ritorial revenue, by the receipt of the fpecie which other nations 
bring there to carry on their commercial tranfa¢tions. It is there- 
fore the intereft of the Englith Eaft-India company to fuffer this trade 
to be carried on freely ; whilit, on the other hand, the nations fo 
permitted to trade fhould think themfelves happy therein, as they 
are thereby free from military expences, which in their fituation isa 
very great advantage; and they will do fo, provided they are not 
Blinded by jealoufy, contrary to the reciprocal intereft of all the 

arties. I recommend it to the proprietors of both the Englifh and 
Dutch companies not to lofe fight of this great, this important truth, 

‘¢ There are people who take a pleafure in reporting, that at the ex- 
piration of the term of the charter, government will take the terri- 
torial revenue from the company ; and by this abfurd report, which 
I hold to be without foundation, the price of India ftock is kept low, 
I muft obferve, by the by, that even if this was to be the cafe, the 
priceof the ftock ought torife; for it is not under a government 
mild and free, like that of England, that the company fhould be 
difpoffeffed of an eftate acquired at its own expence and rifk, without 
making a compenfation for it: itis their property. But why fhould 
I refute chimeras? The Britith government knows that all that has 
been written againft the exclufive trade of the company, treating it 
js aruinous monopoly, are political fophifms, which have hitherto 
‘always been contradicted by experience. It is ridiculous to call the 
commerce of the Englifh or Dutch companies a monoply. They 
procure the fubfiftence of millions of people, they are the fource 
of the riches of the two fates; the fortunes which their fervants 
‘make in India per fas & xefas, always turn to the profit of the ftate, 
therefore cannot becalled a monopoly. This commerce is of fuch a 
nature as to be better direéted by a company than by individuals, 
The Dutch were fenfible of this when their company was eftablifhed. 
Experience and good fenfe have always confirmed them in that 
fyftem, and they are happy in never having had its propriety called in 
queftion. ‘The trade of feparate individuals would be ruinous ;_be- 
caufe the more’competitors there are in India for the purchafe of 
goods, the dearer the commodities are, and in proportion to the 
quantities of goods brought into Europe, do their prices rife or fall ; 
and individuals would pay no regard to thefe circumitances. Befides, 
this is a trade which of late has more or lefs been carried on by force 
of arms: for which reafon it can only be fuccefsful to a company. 
Let us now come to the produce of the territory. 

If government took from the company the produce of the territory, 
confining it only to the trade, the revenue would run the rifk of lofing 
annually above two millions fterling well fecured, and this for the 
fake of adopting a precarious and doubtful fyftem., The duties which 
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the company pays to the cuftoms have nearly doubled fince 1763— 
this is a fact well known. 

‘< This augmentation of duties amounts to above four hundred artd 
fifty thoufand pounds fterling. This overplus proceeds from the con- 
fiderable returns, and the prodigious fales of the company, which 
would be totally impotlible to be made, if it was deprived of its .ter- 
ritorial revenue: it could no more make fuch large inveitments, and 
the fales would decreafe confiderably to the great detriment of trade. 
Governmeat would fuffer (befides any other loffes) by thus ftopping 
the fources of its finances. The Eaft India company, far from 
being a monopoly, gives life by its navigation, exportation, and 
fales to all clafies of the ftate. Its commerce prote¢ts and enriches 
them ; but all thefe benefits are returned with ingratitude; that vice 
too common in the world—Befides, how would government get the 
territorial revenue remitted to Europe? It would be abfolutely im- 
poflible. Specie cannot be brought out of India without a very great 
lofs ; and if this was to be done, in that cafe it would be found out 
only a poffible way of draining that country of its riches. It follows 
then, indubitably, that the territorial revenue cannot be brought 
to Europe advantageoufly, otherwiie than in goods, by the trailic 
of the company. This operation is more to the intereft of govern- 
ment than of the company ; which, by means of this territorial re- 
venue increafes its fales, and confequently its commerce, which in- 
creafes the royal revenue by a hundred different ways, independently 
of the augmentation of the cuftom-houfe duties.* 

*¢ The thare of the territorial revenue which government might 
retend to, ought to be very moderate ; in order to avoid the fate of 
im who killed the hen that laid golden eggs—Government oyght 

to watch over the eftablifhments in the Eaft Indies, and the cecono- 
mical adminiftration of the directors, to be conftantly correcting rif- 
ing abufes to ftop their progrefs, for there will always be fome, and 
it is their exceffes and confequences which ought to be prevented- 
The revenue which government draws from the company is very 
confiderable ; and equity requires that the proprietors, who have 
fuffered fo much, fhould foon feel the good effe&s of the prefent opu- 
lence of the company.” 

‘s We have heard it affirmed that M, Pinto receives an annual 
compliment of five hundred pounds from our Eaft-India com- 
pany*, for having exerted his political and literary talents in 
their behalf; if this be true, he cannot be well called a difinte- 
refted writer, even though his arguments fhould be valid in favour 


of his clients. 
Se 


* It is then as clear as the day, that it is the intereft of Great Britain that the 
charter of the company thould be continued for feveral years, and it is the only means 
by which the finances caa moft profit. All other methods are only chimerical and 
ruinous projeéis, fupported only by declamation, which experience fhows to be cons 
trary to the true principles of trade and finance. 

¢ A circumftance, however, that we know nothing of but by hearfay. 
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‘an Wiljon's Medical Refearches. 


‘Medical Refearches: being an Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of 
Hyfterics in the Female Conftitution, and into the Diftindtion between 
that Difeafe and Hypochondriac or Nervous Diforders. Compre- 
bending a Specification of the charaéteriftic Refinement and Excellence 
of the Female Conflitution and Charadier. A Refearch into the Mate- 
riality of thefe cecult Powers and Principles of Activity, commonly 
called Life in the human Frame.—TInto the real Exifience of an Imagé 
of our whole organical Frame, in the Seat and Fountain of its, Pow* 
ers, and the phyfical Probability of there being a Regeneration of that 
Image ix Organs formed for the Transfufion and Multiplication of in- 
dividual Life. The true Nature, Symptoms, and Indications of Cure 
of the Hyfterical Difeafe. The Abufe of Sagar as a Caufe. of its in- 
creafed Frequency, and the increafed Frequency of Infant Mortality. 
The precife Seat of Animal Heat. The Strudure of the Blood. Prac- 
tical Hints, relative both to the Hyfterical and Hypochondriacal Di/- 
cafes, aud the Management of them, c. Se. Together with the 
Subfiance of a Difvourfe, proving that the Motions of the Blood aad 
Animal Fluids, do not depend upon the Impulfes of the Heart upon the 
Blood, but wuft be referred to other Caufes, and particularly to an ani- 
mal Modification of that univerfal Principle which is the common 
Caufe of all Organifation, and of all organical Motions in Bodies. 
Jo which are added, Four Letters to Sir Hildebrand Facob, ou the 
Materiality, Denfity, and Adtivity of Light; and on Air. By 
Andrew Wilfen, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians at 
Edinburgh, and Phyfcian to the Medical Afylum, Londen, 8vo. 6s. 
Hooper. (Continued from Page 199.) 


We have received.a letter, concerning this work, reproaching. 
us with having ‘‘ flighted it, as a mere medical tract; whereas it 
*¢ contaims a more profound and novel inveftigation of the fit 
** principles.of natural philofophy than ever was offered to the 
*¢ public.” Our correfpondent appears too precipitate in his re-- 

' prehenfion ; efpecially as, in our former article, we intimated a. 
defign of continuing our animadverfions on it; at leaft on the 

- author’s letters to Sir Hildebrand Jacob on light and air. That 

“we may not be wanting, however, in paying a due regard to the 
labours of the really ingeaious,..we fhall take a little more notice 
than we at firft intended of the work in general. So ample a title 

. page, which we did not before think neceflary to print, will alone 
ferve as a table of contents. Of the author’s defign, with refpect 
to the ditclofing of his new principles in philofophy, we hall give. 

“our readers what he himfelf fays in his addrefs to the univerfities 
of Oxford and Cambvidge on the fubjest, 
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** ‘The old phyficians of the Galenical and Peripatetic fchools 
Watisfied themfelves with the fourelements, the four occult qualities, 
and the four temperaments generated out of thefe, with which they 
tempered up the known materials of our frame, fo as' to fatisfy their 
wn ideas of all its various operations and funétions. 

*¢ When thefe were difcoveréd to beinfufficient (unjuft { cannot call 
them, fo far as they went) foreredting 2 Scientific fyitemof medicine 
upon, the affiftance of mechanical philofophy, when it was revived, was 
engroffed to affift in carrying on the work’; and befides the genera! laws 
of gravitation and attraction, the laws of mechanics and hydralics be- 
came applied to the animal fyftem, and had affigned to them their 
fhare of the work ; and as new phenomena, diftinétions, and terms 
for them, occured in the philofophical refearches of the learned, thefe 
came all in their turn to be engrofled alfo into the fyftem of human 
mature : elective affinities, electricity, animal irritation, fpafm, fix- 
able air, and aft of all, life, as a principle, took their fhares, or rather 
their fucceffive turns as reputed caufes of the phenomena that ap- 
geared in the animal fyftem. : 

** The greateft objection that can be madeto this fluctuation in phy- 
fiology is, that as new principles came to be affumed, former ones were 
forgotten and neglected ; as if their efficiency ceafed immediately, like 
old minifters in a ftate, upon the introducing of new ones. - If fue- 
‘ceeding enquities both in philofophy and phyfiology, had retained in 
their view the'placita ‘of their  prédeceliors; as circumftances not to 
be loft.fight of or neglected, though not to be affumed as principles, 
the faculty would have attained the end of their enquiries more cer- 
tainly, than by being fo intent on their own diftoveries, ‘as to ne- 
glec as rubbifh, all thefe circumftances that were formerly of fo 
much mdment. 

‘« J have often been furprifed at the fhort-fightednefs of philofophers 
in this refpeé&t, who by fuch a procedure have often rowed themfelves 
‘back again into the port they fet out from, when they thought them- 
félves landed on the coatt of a terra incignita. 
~ & We have an eminent inftance of this in the prefent phyfiology. 
Nothing has been long thought more contemptible in the old theory 
of medicine, than the doctrine of the four occult qualities. - We have 
“made a long voyage from that port, through all the mechanical and 
‘other principles of modern philofophy ; we have-tuuched at the for- 
tunate iflands of electricity, irritability, fixed air, fpafm, &c. and at 
‘prefent we are landed again at heat, an occult effect of life, an occult 

rinciple, tefident in the animal folids.—lIs this any thing different 
frorn heat, one of the four occult qualities ? When it becomes even 
a dottrine of the fchools, that animal folids, in confequence of ef- 
“culent matter becoming fuch, poffefs heat as a quality; and other 
new unkriown properties, ‘which the matter they are formed of ‘con- 
tained not before; it becomes highly requifite to to ‘pay fome at- 
tention to that effential part of our frame, capable of diiplaying all 
thefe fuppofed:principles, which has lain fo long in obfcurity. 

“ With all the extravagance and abfurdities of the alchymifts, and 
the other firit cultivators of chymifiry, they are the only fe& of phyii- 
cians who feem to have extended their views to that elementary part 
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of our conftitution, which only can difcharge all thefe phonomens 
and {functions in it that have been reduced to lait principles, only be- 
caufe our extent of knowledge in mechanics cannot folve them. 

‘¢ All their vifionary projects tor obtaining the philofopher’s ftone, 
the a'caheit, univertal menftruum—the univerfal medicine, &c. pro- 
ceeded upon at leaf a rational prefumption, that cvery fubftance in 
nature had a feminal origin, or was generated out of materials fo 
animated, as to act upon other proper fubitances, by affimilating 
them to its nature. ‘This feminal virtue, they fuppoied lay in an 
animation of the materials they wrought upon in fuch a manner, 
that the elementary anima they propofed to introduce into, and fix in 
it, fhould aé fo as to reduce proper fubitances prefented to it, into 
the fame organization and flruciure with the feminal ferment. 

** Whether any of thefe philofophers ever made gold or not, or 
whether it lies within the compafs of art to generate a feminal_ vir- 
tue of any kind in matter or not, is not the quettion: yet, certainly, 
they philofophifed jufily in fuppofing that all formal bodies. were ge- 
nerated by a feminal virtue, and in fuppefing that that feminal vir- 
tue lay in the animation of bodies fo as, by the fubftance of fire, to 
qualify it, in fuch organs, to affimilate other terreftrial materials 
under proper circumftances into their character ; in the fame manner 
as, in the animal ceconomy, blood carried into bones, becomes bone, 
into cartilages, cartilage, into flefh, ficfh, and into ligaments, li- 

ament. 

** The moft excellent Boerhaave, who underftood well the doctrine 
and principles of the alchymifts, in his Analytis of Fire, has outdone 
all others in his endeavours to eftablifh the univerfality and im- 
portance of this element, and to itrip it of its myttic drefs. It 
would have been impoflible for philofophers fince, to have thought 
of introducing an ather, or an elettrical fire of unknown origin and 
properties diftinct from this, or to have refolved fo many of its fubtile 
efiects into immaterial virtues accrefiing to bodies, and adyta of na- 
tural fubftances, which it was profane to look into, or to attempt to 
interpret or refer to that matter, and thefe powers of it, which may 
be perceived to prefide in and over all natural things. 

** Though the moft obvious phoenomena in nature tend to afcer- 
tain beyond doubt, that the matter of common light or fire per- 
vades all nature, and fills all things; yet the whole has been over- 
looked as an accidental filtration that implied no confequences, nor 
interfered with the varieus unintelligible properties of bodies, 
which they pofiefied independent of it, notwithitanding its inevitable 
accels to their innermoft penctralia. 

“* Itis evident, that the natural omnipotence of light depends 
on the fun, By him, ina natural fenfe, the matter of light or of 
fire as his iflue, is omniprefent and all-fuffcient. If the life of 
all things depends on the aétivity he communicates to them; muft 
not, then, that be the very itfluence that generates and maintains 
— life in all its fepcilic characters, in every being according to its 
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This globe is only an accumulation of terreftrial materials in- 
troduced into this boundlefs ocean of folar fluid, for a theatre on 
which to difplay its inexhauftible energy and powers, in confequence 
of the mafs being fo difpofed and arranged by its authorr, as to be- 
come a feminal bed of materials for it to pierce, animate and dif- 
play.an endlefs variety and fucceffion of beings and life in. Without 
any fimilar forms or properties in itfelf, this fluid is capable of ex- 
tricating all the forms and generating all the powers of nature out 
of the materials provided for it to poffefs. 

‘- It is this fluid that in fome parts of the following difcourfes, 
I mean to point out, and recommend to the attention of every can- 
did and difcerning enquirer, as that part of our fubftance which is 
the real material {ubftratum of the univerfal properties belonging to 
us as terreftrial matter; of the generical properties that conititute 
us animals, and of the fpecific ones which characterize us human 
creatures. This fubftance, I apprehend, it is that imprefles and 
feeds the diverfified fimilarities of the different parts of our compo- 
fition, and the charateriftic figns and marks of our individuality ; 
while by a virtual concurrence and fubtilifation of all thefe in the 
feat of confcioufnefs, it generates our fenfes, our paflions, our ha- 
bits, our volitions, and the powers fubfervient to them; in fhort, 
that whole focal concentration of life correfpondent with every 
part of our form, whofe inceffant energy fupports every vital, na- 
tural and animal funétion in our conftitution. 

‘* "The difcourfe on the caufes of the circulation of the blood is fo 
neceflarily connected with the fame fyftem of views, and tends fo di- 
rectly to illuftrate the necetlary accefforinefs of this vital element of 
our conftitutions, to the difcharge of that important work, which, 
hitherto, generally, the mechanical flocks and impulfes of the heart, 
and of arteries, have been deemed fufficient to execute, that I judged 
the annexing of the fubftance of that Lecture, requifite to the illu- 
ftration of the views principally offered to the confideration of the 
public in this Treatife.” 

That neither this writer nor his friends may have reafon to 
complain, we have here difplayed his defign in his own words ; 
by which, at the fame time, we mult confefs we do not always per- 
fectly underftand his meaning. His obfervations on the ineffec- 
tual mode of philofophiting in others, have their weight, without 
being attended with that force of conviction, or per{picuity of 
expreffion which fhould give a preference to his own. 

We do not comprehend, in particular, the nature of that 
feminal virtue which lies in the animation of bodies ; or that of 
the /vbjiance, he calls light and frre; and, ftill lefs, what he 
means by the natural omnipotence of light depending on the 
fun.---We fhould be forry, however, that any want of compre- 
henfion in us fhould be the caufe of mifreprefenting the author ; 
we fhall therefore fubmit the greater part of his third chapter, in 
which the general principles of his fyftem are farther developed, 
to the mature deliberation of the philofophical reader. 
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*+ Fhe Sidercal Part of the Conflitution of all Terrene Bodics, and of 


the human Frame in particular.” 


*¢ If I cannot deliver my fentiments on this fubject with fufficient 
conviction, | will at leaft endeavour to do it as explicitly, and with 
as much precifion as I can. _ 

** So many occult qualities, infcrutable principles, and indeter- 
minate powers have been, and are, by ancients and moderns, intro- 
duced into a co-operation with the materials and mechanifm of the 
animal frame, that it is become impoffible to define or conceive,what 
we are fyppofed tobe acompofition of, or wherein animal life confifts. 

«¢ The whole, in my opinion, is the refult of, and ought to be re- 
ferred to material mechanifm; and my reafon for this conclufion is, 

** Ifall thefe, commonly fuppofed occult qualities of activity and - 
unintelligible fymptoms of power and energy refident in, or annexed 
to, different materia] fubftances did not depend on mechanifm and 
ahat only, then it would be impoffible that {uch virtues could be either 

.generated or deftroyed. ; 

‘¢ Philofophy does not fuppofe that mechanifm can affect fuch pro- 
perties of bodies, as belong to them independant of it. Mechanifim, or 
_apew diftribution and arrangement of materials could not in that cafe 
generate elafticity out of non-elaftics or plaftics, electrics out of non- 
electrics, or concoét lite, and the various feeminghy unrelated fymp- 
toms of vitality in the animal compofition, out of materials that are 
Jendowed with none of thefe principles. But the fact is, that Na- 
ture* feems to have an unlimited power of inverting and changing, 
and generating all the fpecific qualities of bodies according to the 
modulation of the material organs that it cccupies. 

‘© Materially, the living animal frame confifts of two parts. —Or- 
anically, it is diftinguifhable into three parts. 

*¢ That ingenious old phyfician and philofopher, Tachenius, re- 
duced all the natural principles of things into acids and alkalis ; the 
one the foul, the other the body of every natural fubftance. 

*¢ Change the terms, and the truth of his doGrine will become 
both more evident and more intelligible. 

__ * Every material being, through all the forms of nature that have 
heen, are, or can be known, is a compofition of Celeftial and of Ter- 

yeitrial matter. This diftribution of matter into thefe two claffes, 
which is the real key of all natural knowledge, not only dittingwifhes 
this globe from the celeftial fluid in which it fwims, but it is to be 
applied to every individual, terreftrial fubftance ; which muft be con- 
fidered as an intimate compofition of thefe two elements ; the latter 
being the organ or cafe of the energy of the former, and the modifier 
of its inceflant activity; while the tormer impreffes thefe charaéteis 
on the latter, which are known by the name of the diftinguifhing pro- 
perties of different bodies. 

** For almoft thefe forty years paft, the curious have been teazing 
this celeftial matter with the varied experiments and tricks of élec- 
tricity, 

* By Nature, I would always be underftood to mean, thefe fubtile princi- 
pies of the mechanifm of the world, and of all material things which are in- 
teniible as to caufes, and difcover themfelves fenfibly, only by thcir effects. 
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fricity, with fo little fuccefs, as not to have yet'afcertained that ft ts 
the one omniprefent animating principle of all natural things, upon 
which every property and phenomenon ‘of material being, under aif 
the metamorphofes and transfigurations that natural bodies undérgo, 
depends ; and without which, all that we call body, would remain for 
ever an inactive, paffive, incoherent calx. 

“¢ This celeftial matter is no other than the fluid of Light ; which, 
according to the variety of the phenomena by which ‘its energy has 
Been difcovered to us, has been called under different circumiftances, 
light, fire, ether, electrical aura, materia fubtilis, materia media, &é, 
and which at other times, has been {tripped of its materiality all to- 
gether, and treated as a principle annexed to, or inherent‘in matter, 
under the terms of, occult quality, nifus, attraction, gravitation, eleé- 
tive attraction, elafticity, irritability, fympathy, vital principle, 
Iife, &c. &c. 

‘¢ T faid, that organically confidered, the animal living frame was 
diftinguifhable into three parts ; namely, folids, fluids, and an etheriat 
form which animates every particle of eachof thefe inour compofition. 

“¢ This celeftial part of our conftitution cxifts in us, and indeed fn 
every other form in nature, in two modes ; namely—interttitially anid 
organically. 

«* If the pores of gold itfelf, the denfeft of all known earthly fub- 
ftances, exceed its folid or earthly parts, how much greater muft the 

roportion of folar fluid in our compofition be, than in that of gold 2 
Pet me illuftrate my meaning by an example of the moft fimpte of alt 
known bodies, namely, theelement of water ; which, when perfeétly 
pure, confifts, fo far as human analyfis or penetration can difcover, of 
perfeétly fimilar parts. 

' «* In the form of water, thofe fimilar parts which conftitute the 
fluid muft have interitices between them, even admitting them ‘to be 
allin contact with one another. Water, by its tran{parency certifies 
our fenfe, that light has free accefs into and through its fubftance, and 
therefore muft fill up thefe interftices, juft as water does a fponge 
foaked in it. 

*¢ But we know, by the yolatilifation of water, that light or fire, 
has not only accefs to its interftices, but penetrates and occupies its 
fimilar elementary particles alfo ; in the conformation of which par- 

ticles, the character of water confifts. Thefe particles could not 
be rendered volatile but by internal dilatation, nor could they be di- 
lated but by fomething that reached their internal parts. 

*«¢ Thefe particles then are the organical parts of water, which 
have their individuality as feparable elementary parts, as well’as their 
fimilarity of character, preferved by that etherial principle poffefing 


“* Thefe points being cleared, they yield a clear and obvious fo- 
‘lution of all thofe obfcurities’ with which prefent phyfiologifts pazzle 
themfelves, and feem difpofed to refolve intd fome Incomprehenfible 
_ myftety ; fuch as, What is the principle of life ? ‘Wherein does’ it 
eonfift 2 Where,—in the folids or in the fluids, does it refide ? Is it 
not 
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not plain, that both muft be neceffarily the immediate organs and rs- 
ceptacles of it; and that each muft be equally acceffory in every 
point of our frame, to the fupport of its vivacity in the other * ? 

¢ The vital ftate of this ether in our fluids, lies not abftractly in 
the degree of heat it exhibits in animals : For heat afcertains the quan- 
tity only, but not the modification of the motion of that fluid in ani- 
mals. It lies notin any permanent properties in the component parts 
of our fluids; but it hes in that fpecies and modification of its mo- 
tion, by which the actual conftant progreffive mutations of the fluids 
are carried on, of which the maintenance of the animal heat is a ne- 
ceffary confequence. 

«¢ Whenever the fluids have paffed through that feries of muta- 
tions or digeftions, which the vital ether accomplifhes according to 
the modifications of the diverfe parts in and according to which it acts, 
then they are either fixed as folids, where any parts will admit of them, 
or they are expelled as recrementitious fubjects become effete, and 
whofe vital modifications are exhautfted. 

** By the medium and inftrumentality of the folids, indeed, the 
vital principle celebrates thefe functions, atts in thefe directions, and 
with that ftability which could not be attained by fluids alone, though 
their inceffant co-operation in their vafcular ftate is effentially necef- 
fary to thofe functions of vitality that immediately depend on thefe 
folids. 

*¢ In fhort, by the unremittent, reciprocal corrufcations of this 
vital principle in the fluids and folids upon one another, according 
to the different qualities and confiftencies they affume in the different 
parts of our conftitution, is the whole fyftem of life difplayed and 
maintained 1n every individual.” 

That we may not again be accufed of doing this writer in- 
juftice, we fhall, ourfelves, alfo, take another month to recon- 
fider the premiffes here advanced, and to judge of the conclu- 
fions, to which the author proceeds in confequence of them, 


[To be concluded in our next.] 
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The Philofopher in Briftol 8vo. 2 vols. §s. Robinfon. 
The Briftol philofopher refembles a real philofopher juft as a 
Briftol ftone refembles a diamond: between which, however 
fome people, may not be able to diftinguifh the difference. _ This 
feems to be the cafe with this author’s friends, as he calls them; 
who reque/led him to publih his reveries, 
ca Interefiing 


* Modern phyfiology has bewildered the ideas and conceptions of pupils 
in the fcience of medicine, by not diftinguifhing between the term /ife, ufed 
metaphyfically for our fyftem of confcioufnets, or as a refult of our whole 
compofition, explicable only by the Creator; and the fame term ufed phyfi- 
cally to denote the natural power that prefides in our frame, socigually re- 
gulating, and regulated by the mechanifm and difpofition of the whole, and 
of every part and particle of our corporeal frame. 
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Intercfting Letters of Pope Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) to which 
are prefixed Anecdotes of bis Life. Tranflated from the French 
Edition, publifhed at Paris by Lottin, Fun. 2 Vols. 12m0. 
és. Becket. 


The anecdotes prefixed to thefe letters, appear to be extracted 
from Caraccioli’s account of the Life of Ganganelli, of which we 
gave an extract in our laft Review. As to the letters themfelves, 
they are moft of them writter, alfo, in much the fame {tile of 
moderation and mediocrity as the examples we then gave of this 
pontiff’s epiftolary correfpondence. To fay the truth, it is with 
reafon the authenticity of many of thefe letters may be quef- 
tioned ;* although it be as certain that fome of them bear indu+ 
bitable marks of their being genuine. Not that we do not find 
ourfelves in fome degree difappointed, on the whole, in our 
expectations of what the literary and philofophical charaéter of 
Ganganelli fo flatteringly promifed. It is, probably, owing to 
the univerfality of this prepoffeffion that thefe letters have met 
with that aftonifhing fale on the continent, which, the editor, 
M. Caraccioli fays, fufficiently proclaims their merit. To uf 
his own words, * Le debit de ces lettres, qu’on peut appelier 
une explofion, eft fans contredit leur plus bel éloge.” We are 
of a very different opinion; thinking the explofion, with which 
Lord Chefterfield's Letters have lately gone off, in England, may 
be pleaded with equal propriety as an unexceptionable proof of 
fimilar defert : whereas, we regard both as only a proof of the 
extenfive prevalence of popular prejudice, and the vitiated tafte 
and fupertficial judgment of the multitude. : 

In France and Italy, indeed, it may be regarded as a kind of 
phenomenon for an ecclefiaftic to throw off the trammels of the 
church, and to talk a little rationally on religious matters. The 
fingularity of a Pope’s doing this, might well, therefore, awaken 
the public curiofity, and attraé the attention of the European 
continent. Setting the charaéter and ftation, however, of the 
author afide, we find nothing new or extraordinary in this ex- 
traordinary writer’s fentiments and reflections. At leaft, an 
Englifh reader, accuftomed to the free and liberal modes of 
thinking familiar to this. country, will find a fufficient quantity of 
what we are ufed to term common place, to deprefs the heighth 
of admiration, with which they are recommended to his atteniion. 
Confidered as the ietters of a kind of prote/iant Pore, neverth.- 
lefs, they are certainly curious; and, if it be true, as a cele- 
brated writer obferves, that people in genera] want more to be 
reminded than ‘inftruéed, thefe epiftles may prove, without the 

Von. IV. Oo advantages 

* An intimation of which we gave the reader, in announcing the publi- 


fation of the French verfion of thele letters; faid to havé been wiitte 
oyiginally in Latin or Italian. 
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advantages of cither novelty, or profundity of thinking both 
ufeful and entertaining to the reader.—The following is an 
epiftke to an Englifhh My-Lord; who muft have been as fuperfi- 
cial as many Lords are, if he was ftruck with any thing either 
new or profound, cither in the religion or philofophy of his 
Holinefs, 
LETTER CXIX. 
TOMY LORD ***, 


** Thave not been accuitomed to fee fuch a genius as your’s be- 
come the dupe of modern philofophy. Your underftanding fhould 
fet you above the fophiftry it engenders, and which levels us to the 
fad condition of the brutes. 

‘* If there is a God, as nature cries aloud through all her works, 
there myft bea Religion. If there is a Religion, it muft be incom- 
prehenfible, fublime, andas ancient as the world, as being an ema- 
nation from an infinite and eternal Being. If thefe are its charac- 
ters, it muft be Chriftianity ; and if it is Chriftianity, it muft be ac- 
knowledged to be divine, and heart and foul fhould acquiefce in it. 

** Fs it then credible that God Almighty fhould difplay this Uni- 
verfe in fuch fplendor, to feed the eyes with flocks of men and 
beafts, that ought to be confounded together, as having all the fame 
deftiny ; aud that this intelligence which dwells in us, which com- 
hbines, which calculates, which extends beyond the earth, which 
mounts abovethe firmament, which recolleéts the ages paft, and pe- 

‘ netrates into thofe which are to come, and has an idea of that which 
ought to lait for ever, fhould thine forth one moment, only to be 
ditfipated afterwards like a feeble vapour ? 

** “What is that voice which inceflaatly proclaims within you, that 

you were born for great things? What are thofe defires which con- 
tinually renew themfelves, and which make you feel that there is 
nothing in this world which can occupy the wifhes of your heart ? 

** When man eftrangeth himfelf from God, he is like a fick wretch 
rolling in ageny , and the light of his reafon, which he extinguifh- 
eth, leaves him in the midit ofa darknefs which is replete with hor- 
ror. 

« The fame truth which affures‘you of your own exiftence; I 
would fay that intimate teftimony which you find within yourfelf, 
afiures you of the exiflence of a God, and cannot give you a lively 
idea of him, without impreffing you with an idea of Religion. The 
worfhip which we render to the Supreme Being, is fo linked with 
him, that our heart is not fatisfied but when it is rendering homage to 
‘him, or conforming to the order which he hath eftablifhed. 

** Ifthere is aGod, he ought naturally to be beneficent ; and if 
he is beneficent, you ought, by the jufteft confequence, to thank 
him for his benefits. Neither your exiftence nor your health comes 
from yourfelf: about feven-and-twenty years ago, you was nothing, 
when all on a fudden you became an organifed tg enriched with 
a foul co att as mafter, to command and guide it according to its will 
and picafure, 
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_ This refleétion engages you to feek for the Author of life ; and 
when you will examine, you will find him in your‘elf, and in every 
thing which furrounds you, without any one of thefe objets being 
able to boaft of their being a part of his fubftance ; tor God is 
fingle and indivifible, and cannot therefore be identified with the 
elements. 

*« If the religion which he hath eftablifhed hath takén different forms, 
and has been fince pertected by the coming of the Meifiah ; it is be- 
caufe God hath treated it as he has done our reafon, which at firft 
was only a feeble ray; but afterwards, difclofing itfelf by degrees, 
at laft appears in the brighteft light. + 

“* Befides, is it for man to interrogate the Deity with regard to his 
conduct ? Isit for a creature to regulate the ways of his Creator, and 
to prefcribe a manner of operating to him ? God communicates him- 
felt to us in part, but ftill referves to himfelt the right of abfolute 
dominion, becaufe there is nothing but what is truly tubject to kim, 
If he clearly manifefted his defigns to us here below, if the myiteries 
which aftonifh and confound us were laid open to our view, we fhould 
have that intuitive fight which he referves till after this life, and 
death would then be unneceflary. Evidence is only for Heaven, 
cognofcam ficut SF cognitus fum*: yet we would anticipate that mos 
ment, without reflecting that every thing is regulated by Infinite 
Wifdom, and that we have nothing to do on our part, but to fubmit 
and to adore. The unbeliever changes nothing of the defigns of God, 
then he dares to rife upagainithim +. He even enters into his plzn, 
-that comprehenfive plan, where the evil concurs with the good for 
the harmony of this world, and for the happinefs of the next. _ 

** Religion and nature are equally derived fromt God ; and: bath 
the one and the other, though in different manners, have their my- 
fteries and their incomprehenfibilities ; and by the fame teafon that 
the exiftence of nature is not denied, though its operations are oitca 
concealed, Religion cannot, nor ought not to be rejeGed, on ac- 
count of its obfcurities. 

‘¢ There is nothing here which hath not a dark fide; becaufe. our 
foul, weighed down by a body which opprefles and darkens it, is not 
capable of feeing every thing. It is in a kind of infancy here be- 
low, and fhould have light in proportion to the weakveds of its fighr, 
till death difengages it from the oppreifive load which weighs it down. 
It is like a ated bird which pants and cries in its neit, tll it can 
{pring up into the air, and take its natural flight. 

‘¢ The progrefs or Religion is admirable, in the eyes of a truc 
Philofopher. It is at firft feen like a twilight iffutng from the bofom 
of Chaos; then like Aurora it announces the day; which at taitap- 
pears, ‘but furrounded with clouds, and cannot manifeit itfelf in me- 
ridian brightnefs, until the Heavens fhall be opered. 

Oo 2, ** Hath 


* 


- 


* I tha'l know God, as I am known by him. ; 

4+ Hew does this agree with what the writer fays im [etter xc. ¢ All 
the world knows that we too often refift the holy fpwit, and that mankind 
daily defe it the intentions of the deity, by their wicked ways? 
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‘¢ Hath then the unprincipled unbeliever any thing in particular 
which tells him, that what we believe is chimerical ? At what time, 
and in what place has this fecret light come to fhine upon him ? Is 
it in that moment when his paffions ingulph and govern him? Or is 
it in the midft of public fhews and pleafures, where he commonly 
paffes his life? ; , 

** Tt is aftonifhing, my Lord, how men give up all the authority of 
tradition, and elude all the ftrength of the greateit teftimonies, to re- 
fer blindly to two or three people who give them letlons of infidelity. 
They will not allow of infpiration, yet they look on thofe people as 
oracles; from whence it may be eafily concluded, that nothing but 
their paffions can attach them to infidelity. ‘They abhor a Religion 
which reftrains them when they would follow the torrent of their 
vices, and fwim in the midft of the waves of a world agitated with 
foaming billows. 

** Chriftianity is a fuperb picture traced out by the hand of God, 
and which he prefented to man while it was yet but fketched, till the 
moment Jefus Chrift came to finifh it, waiting the time when he 
fhould give it the luftre and colouring it is to bear throughout eternity. 

** Then religion will be the only objeét to engage our attention, 
becaufe it will be then in the effence of God himfelf, making, as St 
Augufline expreffeth it, @ whole with him. 

«* This progrefs is conformable to that of the time which contti- 
tutes this life, and which does not exift but by fucceflion. God has 
thus varied the forms of religion, becaufe we are in a yariable world ; 
but he will fix it unalterably in heaven, becaufe there no change will 
be known. ‘Thefe are the combinations and proportions which dif- 

lay the wifdom of the Supreme Being. Religion being for man, 
it was his pleafure that it fhould follow the progrefs made by man, 
according to the different modes of his exiftence. 

«« They who are intent upon this world, fee nothing of all this ; 
but you would judge of thefe things as I do, if you were difengaged 
from all the pleafures and all the riches which make you a materialift, 
in {pite of yourfelf. Chriftianity is fpirit and life; and they ftray 
widely from it, who are occupied only about what is corporeal. Souls 
become enlightened at death, only becaufe they are no longer weigh 
ed down by bodies which befiege and darken them. True philofo- 
phy, in difengaging man from whatever is carnal, does what death 
will finally effect ; but it is not the modern philofophy, which ac- 
knowledges no exiftence but that of matter, and looks upon metaphy- 
fics as afcience purely chimerical, although much more certain than 
phytfics, which has only its exiftence in the fenfes. 

** Ido not enter into the proofs of religion, becaufe they have 
been fo often and fo well explained already in immortal works, that I 
could only repeatthem. Jefus Chrift is the bezinning and the end 
of all things, the key of all the myfteries of grace and “ature ; fo that 
it is by no means furprifing that we fhould itray after a thoufand ab- 
furd fyitems, when we do not fteer by that fublime compafs. I can- 
mot give you areafon for any thing in phyiics or in morals, as Cardi- 
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nal Bembo wrote to a philofopher of lis tine, if you do fiof 4dinit of 
Jefus Chrift. Even the creation of this world is inexplicable, in- 
’ comprehenfible, and impoffible, if it was not effeted by thie incar- 
nate word; for God can have no other inténtion in what he does, 
but what is infinite. This is the reafon why St. John called dur Sa- 
viour Alpha ard Omega; and that the apoftle told us that the ages 
were made by him: Per — fecit et facili 

«* Study, then, as much as a creature is capable, this Man-God, 
and you will find.all the treafures of fcience and wifdom in him ; you 
will obferve that he is the firft link of that chain which bindeth al 
things vifible and invifible ; and you will acknowledge him to be that 
divine breath which infpires juftice and holinefs into all hearts. 

‘* The unbeliever can never give a fatisfactory anfwer, when you 
afkhim, Who is this Jefus Chrift, this Man at the fame time fo 
fimplé and fo divine; fo fublime and fo humble? fo pure ih the 
whole courfe of his life ? fo great in the moment of his paflion? fo 
magnanimous at his death ? but to anfwer this queftion without eva- 
fion. If he is only a man, he is an impoftor ; ‘for he hath faid he 
was God; and from that time, what becomes of his fublime virtues > 
what becomes of his Gofpel, in which he forbids the ufe of the 
leaft equivocation? and how account for his difciples victories in 
all parts of the world ? Andif he is a God, what ought we to think 
of his religion, and thofe who dare to combat it ? 

** Ah! my Lord, behold what is better to know, and better to 
examine, than all the profane fciences which you ftudy. Sciences 
will be at an end: Lingua ceffabunt, fciencia defiruetur *; and there 
will be nothing but the knowledge of Jefus Chrift, which will ride 
triumphant upon the abyfs, when time and the elements fhall be 
fwallowed up. 

“* Confider but yourfelf, and that view will neceffarily leadyyou 
to truth. The fmalleft motion of your finger declares the aétion of 
God upon your body; this action announces a Providence; this 
Providence informs you that you are dear to your Creator ; ahd ‘this 
information leads you from truth to truth, all you come to th 
which are revealed, 

‘* If you are neither the creator of yourfelf, nor your own ulti- 
mate end, you ought neceffarily to fearch for Him in whom 
thefe two qualities fubfift. And what can that be, if it is not God ? 

** Religion will be always fure to gain her caufe in the eyes of all 
thofe who have principles. It is fufficient to remount to its fource, 
to analyfe and inveftigate the ends of its inftitution, to come at the 
truth: but the wicked difhonour and disfigure it, and fubftitute a 
fkeleton in its place. Iam not furprifed, then, that they who are now 
inftru@ed, and who put their truft in the falfe philofophy of the age, 
fhould look upon it as a bug-bear. ei 

‘* My Lord, I expeét from the reftitude of your foul, and the 
extenfive powers of your mind, a more folid judgment than what 

you 


* Languages thall ceafe, and Science he deftrayed, 
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you have hitherto held with regard to Chriftianity, Shake off all 
thefe fyftems, and all the opinions with which you have been unfor- 
tunately biaffed ; enter like a new man into the way which tradition 
will open to you, and you will judge very differently ; appeal from 
your a to yourfelf; for as yet ‘A has not been yourfelf; 
that has pronounced any opinion upon this fubjet. As for my part, 
I fay what my heart and foul dictate to me, when I affure you of all 
the affection with which I fhall remain, during life, 

Yout Servant, &c, The Carp. GANGANELLIL 
Rome, zgth November 1768. 

We cannot take leave of thefe letters without obferving that 
the Englifh tranflation from the French, is but indifferent: of 
the merit of the French tranflation from the original we are not 
furnished with the means of forming any proper judgment. 

8. 





On the Origin of Language. Vol. III. 8vo. 6s. Cadell. 
[ Continued from page 191.+ | 

Having endeavoured to prove that human fociety is not natu- 
ral, but the refult of habit; or that it is not coeval with man, 
but muft have had a beginning fubfequent to his primeval ftate, 
our learned and ingenious author goes on to inveftigate the modes 
of its commencement. The fame caufe, fays he, that firft pro- 
duced ideas, and made men rational creatures, made them alfo 
focial and political beings ; producing, in procefs of time, all the 
arts of life; which caufe was nothing but the neceffities of hu- 
mag. nature, fuch as the want of fubfiftence, and of defence ; 
vic one or other of which, we are told, there never w ould 
have heen either fociety, language or arts among mankind, 

That Neceflity is the mother of [uvention, is proverbial ; but 
that Neceffity is the mother of Reafon, or that the neceffities of 
human life originally made men rational creatures, is a doétrine 
too fingular to be admitted on flight proof, and requires more 
confideration than we have time at prefent to beftow on it. It 
mutt be owned, at the fame time, that our author maintains his 
argument with fingular ingenuity, and obviates the moft prompt 
objections that might be made to it, with much dexterity. At 
prefent, it appears to us, neverthelefs, to be rather {pecious than 
folid, his illuftrations, in like manner, affording much more en- 
tertainment than convittion. 

' In the third book, the author treats of the nature of the firf 
Janguages, with the progrefs, divifion, and derivation of lan- 
guages, 


f'In the former part of this article, page 186, inftead of La Sarre’s, read 
Sounerat’s late account of the Manillas, 
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guages; in doing which he difplays a confiderable fhare of meta- 
phyfical knowledge, as well as the force of his attachment to the 
ancient Greek philofophy ; perhaps more than may be thought 
quite neceflary to the elucidation of his fubje&. 

In the fecond volume of this elaborate performance our philo- 
fophical philologift proceeds to examine into the nature and 
ftructure of language in its prefent ftate of artificial improvement ; 
a ftate, to which, he fays, it could never have arrived, from 
the rude materials of barbarifm, which conftituted the firft 
efforts of articulation among favages, without great exertions of 
ingenuity and invention, In this part of the work, weconceive 
the writer, by too fervile an attention to the diftinétions made in 
the Categories of Ariftotle, has in many places rather confufed 
than cleared up his fubjeét. He afcribes alfo, in our opinion, 
too much merit to the ftructure of the ancient languages, in re- 
{peét to their terminations and inflexions; which may poffibly re- 
commend them to a poetical ear, on account of their euphony of 
found, but will never recommend them to a_ philofophical 
underfianding on account of their precifenefs of expreffion. 

The like may be faid of that beauty of compofition, arifing 
from the artificial arrangement of words, which our author af- 
feéts fo much to admire; but which we have not modern meta- 
phyfics or ancient philology enough to tafte, Propriety and 
precifion are with us the two principal beauties in verbal 
compofition ; being perfectly fatisfied if we can gradually com- 
prehend a complex fentence by the time we come to the end of 
it, without requiring to have its meaning ftrike upon us all a¢ 
once. In treating of the material part of language, as he call, 
vocal found, this author follows fervilely the track of an. 
cients, refpeéting articulation, accent, and quantity, without 
noticing any thing of what has been lately written on the fub. 
je&. He makes refpectful mention, indeed, of one Mr. Herries, 
a Scotchman, who has for fome years paft been obligingly affi- 
duous in endeavouring to teach the Englifh nation to {peak their 
native tongue; for which, however, he hath fometimes met with 
the moft ungrateful returns.* We are forry to be obliged to 
fay, that almoft every thing advanced in this part of the work, 
refpecting the articulation and melody of the*Englith language, 
is falfe andcontemptible. It is, indeed, impoffible for a man of 
the greateft learning and ingenuity to judge with propriety of the 
pronunciation and profody of a language he cannot /peak. 

His 

* Having very narrowly efcaped being toffed in a blanket at Oxford; notwith- 
ftanding he went thither with the recommendation of Bifhop Lowth. The junior 


part of the Univerfity, however, entertained a very different opinion of this Orator’s 
abilities; if, indeed, the bifhop’s recommendation was not obtained /peciasi gratia, 
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His obfervations on the principles of fyntax, which next follow, 
are not liable to the fame objection, but appear to us, though 
eoncife, unexceptionable. His obfervations on the melody of 
the Greek are, alfo, learned andingenious ; and, for ought any 
body can tell at this diftance of time, as applicable as the 
problematical ftate of the found of a dead language will admit. 

In this volume, to a very high encomium on the Greek lan. 
guage is added an account of the Chinefe, together with a view 
of the attempt at a philofophical language, by the famous Bifhop 
Wilkins. A fupplement is alfo annexed, containing three 
tracis ; the firft, on the general formation of the Greek language; 
the fecond, on its particular conftruction with regard to melody 3 
and the third, on the arrangement of words in the Greek writers. 
We cannot help thinking that, in all thefe tracts, there is 
fomething teo fantaftic and vilionary to be admitted merely 
on the ftrength of our author’s argument. 

In the third volume, which is more immediately before us, 
containing the fourth Book of Part II. our author treats parti- 
cularly of /y/e, the next ftep in the progrefs of language after the 
grammatical part is compleated. 

«* By fyle, (fays our author) I do not mean every combination 
of Ms. apreling fome fenfe; but i mean fuch a combination, as, 
jn regard either of the words, or the compofition of thofe words, or 
both, is fome way different from ordinary difcourfe.* It has a cer- 
tain character by which we diftinguifh it, and denominate it the 
hiftorical, the didaétic, the poetic, the epiftolary, and the like, 
Even dialogue writing, though it be in imitation of converfation, is 
neverthelefs different from ordinary converfation upon the common 
affairs of life. 

“* Style confifts of two parts ; the choice of words, and the com- 
pofition of thofe words.; And, as the laft of thefe two is of 

greateft 

* When the Burgeois Gentilhomme, in Moliere, A& 2. {c. 4 afks his mafter in 
philofophy, whether, when he calls to his maid--- Nicole, apportez moi mes pantou- 
fes, et me dannez mon bonnet de nuit, it be profe or verte? the philofopher anfwers 
bors it is profe; he might have further added, that though it was profe, it was not 

é. 

. + Of this kind of ftvle are the dialogues of Plato, and alfo the dialogue in our 
beit comedies; which, though it be converfation, yet every reader of any tafte will 
perceive it to be fomething above the ftyle of ordinary converfation, as much as the 
tone and manner of the player who fpeaks it is above that of ordinary converfation, 
thongh at the fame time not altogether different from it, if the player has a juft 
fenfe of decorum, and the propriety of the part which he acts. Se: 

+ Omnis igitur oratio conficitur ex verbis; quorum primum nobis ratio fimplicitur 
videnda eft, deinde conjunée. Nam eft quidam ornatus orationis, qui ex fingulis 
werbis eft; alius, qui ex continuatis conjunétifque conftat. De Oratore, lib. 3. cap. 37 


And, to the fame purpofe, the Halicarnaffian, avaca metis es duo EON diate 
geitas Ta Teulla, eis Te Thy Exroyny Tay dvoMaTuv, ‘vo ov OnrsTar Te 
x‘ > 
MeAyata, Kak £5 Tw ouvOscW TwY EAaTTOVWY TE mo pertcvwY MOPLWYs 
De Thucyd. Fudicium. p. 237. Edit. Hudjuu, 
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greateft varicty, aid diftinguifhes moft the feveral kinds of flyle 
trom one another, we commonly, in Englifh, denominate the whole 
from that part, calling ftyle, in general, by the name of compofition. 

‘¢ Words taken fingly are to be confidered with refpec& eather to 
their found or their fenfe. As to the found, they are varied in feve- 
ral different ways that have been obferved by grammarians; but, 
with refpect to the fenfe, or meaning, they are only either proper or 
tropical.* 

** As tothe fecond part of ftyle, or compofition, it is more vati- 
ous ; but allits variety may be reduced under three heads. Firf, 
the found of words ‘in comipofition; /econdly, the different ways in 
which the compofition may be varied by grammatical conftraction ; 
and, /aftly, the feveral changes which are made in the compofition, 
by giving a different turn to the thought, and confequently to the 
expreflion. Thete lait are called, by critics, figures of the fenfe; as 
the former are called figures of conftruction. 

‘* Of thefe materials all ftyle is made; for it is of thefe materials, 
differently ufed, that the didaétic and the hiftoric ftyle are compofed ; 
the rhetorical and the poetic, the fublime, the pathetic, the ethic, 
the familiar, the epittolary, the witty, the humorous, and whatever 
other difference of ityle can be imagined. All thefe may be called the 
colours of ftyle; and of thefe I propofe to treat, after having ex- 
plained the materials above-mentioned, of which ftyle is compofed.” 

This (fays our author) is a fhort fummary of the fubject of the 
book. To fpecify the numerous parts, into which it is fubdi- 
vided, would not only take up teo much room, but would afford 
little information to our readers, as it would prevent us giving 
a fatisfactory extract from any one. We fhall content ourfelvess 
therefore, with the felection of a paflage or two on different 
topics, as a farther fpecimen of this learned writer’s judgment 
and tafte refpecting literary compofition. 

On the three general characters of ftyle he thus expatiates : 

** In the preceeding chapters, I have treated of the various forms 
and figures that words aflume, whether fingle or in compofition. 
‘Thefe may be faid to be the materials of which ftyle is made; and, 
according as thefe materials are ufed, ftyle takes different colewrs, as 
Icall them, by which it is dénominated fuch or fuch a kind of ttyle ; 
fimple, for example, or ornamented —hittorical, rhetorical, or di 
dactic ; and it is of thefe colours of ityle that I am now to treat. 

Vor. 1V. Pp “* What 


* In this divifion of fingle words, I have followed the Halicatnaffian in the paffage 
above quoted, where he fays, 4 éxAoyn Tov OTOL ELWdwY Ogtav, OvOUaTINWD 
aAeyo Kai pny ATINWY HAI TUVOETINGV, eg TE THY xupiav Deacw Biaipertat, 
mou eg THY TPOMKNY. Ib. Cicero in the paflage above quoted, cap. 38. mentions 
two other kinds of words, viz. Old, or Obfolete words, and new, that is, words made 
for the occafion. But thefe are only fubdivifions of the divifion which T have given; 
for all words, whether old or new, are either proper or tropical. And T think it is 
fitter to mention that diftinétion of words, when we come to fpeak of the particular 
ftyles in which they may be properly ufed. 
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‘¢ What we call fyle, being, as I have faid, fomething different 
from plain grammatical fpeech, and more or lefs ornamented, the 
firft and moit natural divifion of it is taken from the greater or lefs 
degree of ornament beftowed upon it. And, as every thing in 
which quantity is confidered is leaft, or greateft, or middle and be- 
twixt the two, fo itis with ftyle; that which is leat ornamented we 
cali the Simple fyle; that which is moft we call the High Ayle; and 
that which is betwixt the two, is the Middle fiyle; and thefe make 
the three general colours, or characters, 2s they are commonly 
called, of ftyle. 

‘« The firit kind is fo little ornamented, that it appears not to be 
ornamented at all, and to be no better than common fpeech ; for it 
has no ambitious ornaments, as they may be called, nothing promi- 
nent, Or, as it were, {ticking out ; and what Petronius Arbiter fays 
of a good fiyle, will, in a particular manner, apply to this, when it 
is brought to perfection—*‘ naturali pulchritudine exfurgit*.” This 
is fo true, that a man, not learned in the critical art, or who has not 
formed a taile by much reading and obfervation, will be apt to think, 
that all is nature in this ftyle, and no art atall. But, when he comes 
to try to imitate it, he will find that what Horace fays is true, 

~--------Sudat multum, fruftraque laborat 
Auius idem,--------- 

*© The Halicarnaffian tells us +, that all the hiftorians of Greece, 
before Herodotus who firft ornamented hiftory, wrote in this flylet; all 
the antient philofophers too ef Greece, who wrote upon fubjects of 
natural philofophy ; and the whole Socratic fchool, Plato only excep- 
ted who firft ornamented philofophy, as Herodotus had done hiftory ; 
the ancient orators too, as the Halicarnaflian fays, fpoke and wrote 
in this character of ftyle ||; and the fame, no doubt, was the ftyle 
of the firft orators of Rome, after fpeaking became an art in thas 
city, which, as Cicero informs us, did not happen till about the 
time of Ennivsthe poet, who praifes one M. Cornelius Cethegus as 
a good fpeaker §. In the more antient times, both of Greece and 
Rome, 

Cum neque mufarum fcopulos quifquam fuperarat, 
Nec dicti fludiofus erat------- 
is old Ennius fays, there was no doubt a great deal of fpeaking, as 
it was in that way that all public affairs were condudted in both na- 
tions ; butit was only in later times that it became an ait; fo that, 
"rill 


S 


] ; deworetos ta Anuorbevous, cap. >. ct de Thucyd. cap. 23. 

+ Such were Hecateus, Fellanicus, and others, who wrote what the Hali- 
carnaiian ‘alls Genealogical aud Topical Hifferies. Jotephus, in his fir book 
againit Apion, c. 22. has preferved to us fome paflages from Hecateus, by 
which the learned readcr will judge of the fimplicity of his ftyle. And there 
is a fragment of Nellanicus preferved, but I cannot recollect in what 
h is ftill more fimple. 

. ero, de Clar, orator. ¢. 7. where he gives us a hiftory of the pro- 
greis of cloguence in Greece, 

§ Cicera, idid. c. 15. 






| See C 
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till then, the orators could not properly be faid to fpeak in any yl, 
but only to deliver their fentiments in a rude artlefs manner. 

‘* This fimple ftyle was brought to perfection, as the Halicarnaf- 
fian fays *, by Lyfias the Athenian orator; and, indeed, what re- 
mains of him well juftifies the praife which this critic has bettowed 
upon him, In the narrative particularly he is admirable; and it is 
to that part of an oration that this ftyle is moit fuitable. For if a nar- 
rative is much ornamented, it has not the appearance of truth, but 
of a tale, defigned either to impofe upon the hearer, or to make an 
oftentatious fhew of the author’s genius. Hence it comes, that the 
narrative of Homer is more credible than that of Virgil, not only be- 
caufe it is more circumftantial, which alfo gives a great air of truth 
to a ftory, but becaufe it is lefs ornamented. 

‘* Demojthenes, as he had all the great talents of an orator, fo he 
poffeffed this faculty among others, of writing moft fimply, and with- 
out the leaft appearance of art, though he was mailer of every art 
belonging to the profeffion. Indeed, I was never thoroughly con- 
vinced of his being fo perfect in the art, till I came to read the 
narratives of fome of his orations in private caules, particularly one 
quoted by the Halicarnaffian, from his oration again{t Conon, which 
is fo much in the ftyle of Lyfias, thar, as this critic fays, if it were 
not for the title and infcription, it would be impofiible to fay, whe- 
ther it belonged to Lyfias or Demofthenes ; for the words, as well 
as the compofition, are all plain and fimple, without trope or figure, 
or adfcititious ornamentof any kind. And itis full of the 70 né:xov, 
or ethic, which is the chief ornament of this kind of ftyle, and is 
more perfuafive, at leaftamong the people, both in narrative and ar- 
gumeat, than any thing elfe belonging to flyle, becaufe it touches 
the heart more +. 

‘* Among the moft perfect models of this kind of ftyle were the 
authors of the new comedy in Athens, particularly Menander. His 
comedies are now unfortunately loft; butin Terence we have excellent 
imitations of them, er rather tranflations; for the Romans, when 
they firit began to write, ftuck fo clofe to the Greek originals, that 
they tranflared them. And Donatus, the commentator upon Te- 
rence, tells us, that Terence would have valued him/elf leis upoa 
writing a comedy of his own, than upon tranflating from the Greek. 
Che tiyle of Terence, is, in good Latinity, called purus ferme, 
(hus Julius Czfar, in his verfes upon Terence {, calis him puri 
trmonis amator; and Terence himfelf, in the prologue to the 
“Teantontimorumenos, calls the ftyle of that comedy pura. oratio, 

tis called, I think, with propriety enough, pyze, as not being aif- 
‘oloured, or, as it were, troubled with tropes and figures, but altoge- 
her fimple and of one colour, For though, in every good ftyle, 
here fhould be one colour predominant, there is in other fiyles a 
nixture toa certain degree. Forexample, though the general co- 

P p2 lour 


* Ubi fupra. 
+ Dionyf, the Halicarnafhan TED TiS Anuoo$evs; dewvorntos, c. 12. & 17. 
} See Suctonius’s Life of Terence. 
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lour of the ftyle of Homer be the hign heroic, yet, in many paf- 
fages, where the fubje&t requires it, the ftyle is perfectly fimple, 
as fimple as that of Terence’s comedies, And it is a fault in 
Virgil’s Eneid, that there is little or no variety of ftyle, all of it 
having more or lefs of the heroic fwell. In fuch works, a poet mutt 
know how to vary properly the colour of his ttyle: 
Defcrintas fervare vices, operumgue colores 
Cur ego, finequeo ignorogue, poeta falutor ? 
Wheres, in the comedy of Terence, the ftyle is all of the fame co- 
lour, that is, perfectly fimple, without any tumor or fwell; or, if 
there be any thing of that kind upon any particular occafion, it is 
noted as fomething extraordinary. As when Chremes, in the 
Heautontimorumenos, being extremely provoked againft his fon for 
his diforderly lite, accofts him in this way : 
Non f. ex capite fis meo 
Natus, item ut aiunt Minervam efle ex Jove, ea caufa magis, 
Patiar, Clitipho, flagitiis tuis me infamem ficri ; 
Act, v, fe, 4- 

Which makes Horace fay, 

Interdum tamen et vocem comecdia tollit, 

Tratuigue Chremes tumido delitigat ore. 

** To diftinguifh this flyle from the low and the vulgar, is a matter 
of pretty nice judgment ; for that is the extreme which it borders 
upon ; and we fee trom Terence’s prologue to the Phormio, that his 
pieces were faid, by his adverfaries, to be written tenui oratione et 
Jcriptara levi, that is, in a ftyle too fimple, and too little raited, 
But rot only the learned critic, but even a man of good natural tafte, 
will perceive the difference. And, however eafy it may feem to 
imitate fuch a ftyle, any one who tries it will find, that it is true 
what Horace fays, 





Sudet multum, fruftraque laboret 

Aufus idem*. 
And, indeed, take the fiyle of Terence altogether, the expreffion 
ot characters and manners in it, as weil as the elegance and wonder- 
ful fimplicity, I donot know but ic is more difficult to imitate than 
even the ftyle ot Homer. 

‘¢ The author, in Englifh, that has excelled the moft in this ftyle 
is Dr Swift, in his Gullver’s Travels; of which the narrative is 
wonderfully plain and fimple, minute likewife, and circumftantial, 
fo much, 2s to be difgufting to a reader without tafte or judgment, 
and the charaCer of an Englifh failor is finely kept up init. In 
fhort, it has every virtue belonging to this flyle; and I will venture 
to fay, that thofe monftrous lies fo narrated, have more the air of 
age 4 than many a true ftory unfkilfully told. And, according- 
y, Ihave been informed, that they impofed upon many when they 
were 


* The attentive reader will obferve that this very fentiment is exprefied 
almoft verhetim, and the fame verie quotcd from Horace in the beginning of 
this very quotation. Similar inflaness of forgetfulnefs and sepetition are to 
be met with in other parts of the wor. ‘ , 
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were firft publifhed. The voyage to Lilliput, in my judgment, is 
the fineft of them all, efpecially in what relates to the politics of that 
kingdom, and the ftate of parties there. The debate in the King’s 
council, concerning Gulliver, is a mafter-piece ; and the original 
pipers it contains, of which he fays he was fo lucky as to get copies, 
give it an air of probability that is really wonderful. When we add 
to all this, the hidden fatire which it contains, and the grave ridicule 
that runs through the whole of it, the moft exquifite of all ridicule, 
I think I do not go too far when I pronounce it the moft perfect work 
of the kind, ancient or modern, that is to be found. For, as to 
Lucian’s true hiftory, which is the only ancient work of the kind 
that has come down to us, it has nothing to recommend it, except 
the imitation of the grave ftyle of the ancient hiftorians, fuch as 
Herodotus ; but it wants the fatire and exquifite ridicule that is 
to be found in the Dean’s work. 


[To be concluded in our next.) 





The Condu& of the Primitive Fathers, in the reception and tranf- 
miffion of Books afcribed to the Apofiles and their Companions. 
$vo. 1s. 6d, Bew, 


The fubftance of this pamphlet is thrown into the form of Let- 
ters, concerning which the writer, in his preface, exprefles him- 
felt as follows : 

‘« T think there is nothing profeffedly written on this fubje& in our 
language ; and the remarks I now fend to you, would have admitted 
of amore advantageous form. 

** But there is fuch a general and an avowed contempt for all fuch 
dry ufelefs fabjects, that the few following letters are fcarce worth 
confidering as an object of public attention.” 

It is fomewhat fingular, if the writer be fincerely of this opi- 
nion, refpe€ting thete letters, that he fhould trouble the public 
withthem. But, whatever be the opinion of the writer, we are 
perfuaded there are many readers, who do not think the fubje& 
of them fo dry and u/felefi, but that they will perufe them with 
more than ordinary fatisfaction, The author is evidently a ma- 
fter of their fubje€&t ; which he hath treated with ingenuoufnefs 
and perfpicuity ; fairly ftating the general objections that have 
been made tothe authenticity of the fcriptural books, and de- 
fending that of the received Canon with judgment and propriety. 

The queftions, propofed in the firft letter, to which the fub- 
fequent letters are an anfwer, are couched in the following terns, 

** Are not the early fathers our principal witneffes, that any care 
was taken by the firft Chriftians, in the reception and tranfmiffion of 
books afcribed to the apoftles, and their companions : and what inte- 
grity, care or prudence have they fhewn themfelves ; judging of 
their condu&t, from the proofs given of it, in the works under their 
names ? 

% Are 
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«* Are your witneffes, with all their affectation of fimplicity, piety 
and goodnefs, free from the juft imputation of fraud, in the forgery 
or interpolation of books under authoritative names ? Were they not 
grofly credulous and ignorant in the ordinary tranfactions of their 
times ? Do they not feem to have been without a with and without 
abilities, to deteét the more queftionable relations given to them, 
And mutt they not have been particularly deftitute either of oppor- 
tunities, or circumfpection, in tracing books under Apofolic names, 
to their authors ; fince they are aflerted, to quote as equally authorita- 
tive, all Chriftian feriptures, fubfervient to their fcheme of Chrift’s 
life and doétrine ? 

«¢ [ do not with to mifreprefent the characters and conduct of men 
fo long deemed the friends of virtue and religion. But whether the 
received {criptures of the New Teftament, are the word of God, or 
the inventions of men,—in more pertinent terms, whether they are 
juttly or falfely in{cribed, is a queftion of much confequence with me, 
I am very defirous of embracing and obeying the truth. But I with 
not my faith, concerning antient and important facts, to be built on 
bare prebabilitics. 

*¢ It is well known, that the early Herefiarchs, impofed on ¢heir 
deluded followers, many fpurious hiftories of Chrift, under the names 
of Bartholomew, Peter, Philip, and others—why may we not juftly 
fufpect, fome prefumptuous and artful Catholics of thofe days, de- 
firous of pafiing their own gofpel-hiftories under apoftolic names, to 
have been equally fuccefstul in the orthodox churches? Were not the 
feveral hiftories of our religion originally publifhed «vithout names, 
and do we not entirely truft for their names, to weak, incautious 
or pioufly fraudulent men ?” 

To thefe queries the writer thus replies in his fecond epiftle. 

“© Your fuggettions againft the characters of the earlieft and purett 
fathers, are not even applicable to the faults and follies of the wortt 
and lateft in the papal times. The feveral charges of pious fraud 
and forgery againit the fathers of the save fizf centuries (with whom 
the canon is principally concerned) are particularly dettitute of 

roof. And the few inftances of izattentive confidence to be found 
in their works, however difingenuoufly exaggerated, are impotently 
objected to the authority of the New Teftament. 

** You need not doubt the credibility of the teftimonies which I 
have fentto you. ‘Theeprincipal works from which they are taken, are 
generally, and on enquiry you will find ju//y deemed genuine. Thefe 
works indeed, like moft other ancient hiftories, partake of the erro- 
neous doétrines of the times in which they were written, philofophi- 
cal and religious. But their authors were men of integrity, compe 
tent judges, and fingularly cautious in the reception and tranfmilliog 
of books afcribed to the apoftles. 

“* Indecd I think that if you attentively read the apocryphal pieces, 
or fragments of the early ages 3 the received books of the New Tef- 
tament; and a few of the firft ecclefiaftical hiftories; you will be 
vell fatisfied that the primitive fathers have acted (in the reception 
of 
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of books) with all the judgment and care, which the importance of 
the cafe required. 

‘¢ Of the many rejected gofpels, aéts, traditions, preachings, &c. 
affuming /acred names, the greateft part are altogether loft. And of 
the feveral pieces or fragments which remain from other early pro- 
ductions, under fimilar titles—there is fcarcely a fentence fiee 
from blafphemy, falfhood, or fome ridiculous tale, unworthy of any 
wife and good man, much more of an apoitle. They were too def- 
picable to deferve attention, even in the times faid to have been moft 
favourable to fuch impoftures. They need only be read to be 
rejected. 

‘¢ Turn to the received books of the New Teftament. You will 
find the internal evidence fo much in their favour, you may perhaps be 
content to fay with Salvianus, Dei fermo ip/fe fbi teftis eff. There is 
adignity, purity, and affectionate warmth in the doctrines, precepts 
and exhortations of thofe facred books, unequalled by any merely 
human productions, worthy of their affumed authors, adapted to our 
nature, and equal to our neceflities. There are moreover no ana- 
chronifms in thems no manifeft errors; nothing contrary to the 
faith of hiftory : and they have all the internal evidence of being the 
produétions of thofe times in which they are faid to have been writ- 
ten, that any ancient books can have. 

*¢ Ts not this feleétion of {criptures, which the early fathers have 
made from the numerous productions of their times, a good proof at 
Jeait of their judgment and care. But if youare not wholly fatisfied with 
internal evidence, you will proceed to exterzal teftimony—to the tef- 
timony of thofe writers, who lived neareft the times when thefe books 
are fuppofed to have been written, and who with the beft opportu- 
nities of knowing the truth, have, as far as we can difcover, faithfully 
declared it. 

The difplay of this external teftimony in favour of the pri- 
mitive fathers is the fubjeét of the remaining letters, the laft of 
which he clofes thus : 

‘* We have paffed by feveral excellent obfervations in our way, 
efpecially in Eufebius, tending to eyince the great care and circum- 
fpeétion of the fathers. But thofe we have produced, it is hoped, are 
fufficient. 

‘« T will therefore conclude, that as the early fathers were honeft 
men, who had good opportunities of difcovering the onginal of the 
feveral books, were much concerned to enquire, and appear to have 
made fuitable enquiry ; that as their teftimony was received as of un= 
doubted authority by the fucceeding fathers, and as far as appears 
their principal works are genuine; there is no reafon to doubt of the 
validity of their evidence—whatever books they deemed genuine, 
ought fo to be deemed by us, if the internal teftimony of the books 
themfelves do not forbid it ; and whatever books they rejected, ought 
to be rejected by us, notwithitanding the venerable names which they 
affumed, or their confident pretenfions to a divine original.” 

We are not unawares, that it may be afked the London Review- 
ers, after what they have lately advanced refpecting the moral evi- 
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dence for the authenticity of the fcriptures, whether they them~ 
felves do not think the fubject of the above letters alfo dry and 
ufele/s. Our readers, however, are miftaken if they apprehend 
that we think the fame kind and degree of influence neceffary to 
induce the fame kind and degree of belief in different minds. 
Men of different difpofitions, intelle&ts and degrees of know- 
ledge require very different kinds and degrees of evidence to 
induce the fame mode and degree of belief. The ignorant and 
unfufpecting are ready to believe any thing that appears in print; 
while the knowing and fufpicious are as apt to doubt every thing 
unlefs fupported by evidence; nay fome are fo fceptical as to 
doubt, and even fo dogmatical as to deny, almoft every thing 
that will not admit of mathematical demonftration. It were, 
therefore, as abfurd to deny the utility of the fpecies of evi- 
dence which is adapted to influence the one, becaufe it has no 
influence on the other; as it would be to infift that mathema- 
tical demonftration is not more convincing than the ftrongeft 
moral evidence, 

W, 





The Metamorphofes, a comic Opera. In Two A€iss As it is per» 
formed at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay-market. -8vo: is, 
Lowndes. 

One of thofe mufical productions, that ferve to thew to what vile 
ufes the fublime arts of mufic and poetry may be degraded, when 
proftituted to the purpofes of pecuniary emolument, and the gratifi- 
cation of the Ta/e, as it is called of the Zown.—** Like lips like 
lettuces.” To the ears of Midas the roaring of Pam appeared prefer- 
able to the fong of Apollo, 


* 





An Inquiry into the powers of Ecclefiaftics, on the principles of 
Scripture and Reafon. 8vo. 4s. Murray. 


This writer, admitting that the arrogance and prefumption of Ec- 
clefiaftics hath brought not only the minifterial charaéter, but thé 
hriftian religion itfelf into difgrace, endeavours to reftore the cre 
dit of the facred function, by afcertaining its privileges and pointing 
out its utility. Among other expedients, tending to this purpofe, 
he hints at the propriety of Chriftian minifters being chofen by the 
people, like Britifh Members of Parliament.—Heaven fotefend ! 
Ve have enough of poljtical electioneerng, God forbid we fhould 
have a general election of Chriftian minifters. ‘The cabals at the petty 
eleétions for parifh Lecturers, fufficiently indicate the impropriety of 

religious elechonecring. 
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Familiar Dialogues between Americanus and Britannicus. By 
John Martin. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


If brother Martin and brother Scrub, in imitation of their name- 
fakes in the play, had wifely determined to hold their tongues and 
fay nothing till there fhould be a peace, neither Great Bntain nor 
Aimerica would have {uffered much by their filence. Their arguments, 
however, are not the weakeft nor their language the worit, that have 
been made ufe of in the many altercations, fictitious and real, lately 
held on the fubject. * « 





Fuftification de la Refifiance des Colonies Americaines. 8v0. 1 
Bofquicr. 


As the liberty of the prefs is the favourite object of a Briton, who 
pleads his claim to it as his birtheright, he may be indulged with fome 
propriety to carry it occafionally to the verge of licentioufnefs; but 
what pretenfions any refugee Frenchman can have to ftand up in ju- 
ftitication of Englifh rebellion, we cannot devife. On the contrary 
we think he ought to receive the caftigation due to his impertinence 
and be banifhed back again to his own country. eo 





Difcourfes on various Subjeds. By William Samuel Powel, D. D. 
late Archdeacon of Colchefler, and Majier of St. Fobn’s Coliege, 
Cambridge. Publifhed by Thomas Balzuy, D. D. 8v0. §%. 
L. Davis. 


The orthodox author of thefe Difcourfes made himfelf long. 
fince many enemies, among the party of the petitioners againft 
fubfcriptions, by the fermon he preached, about twenty years 
ago, before the Univerfity of Cambridge, and publithed {oon af- 
ter, under the title of ¢ A Defence of the Subfcriptions required 
in the Church of England.’ ‘This Sermon decried by fome ag 
much as it was commended by others, is here printed, with fix- 
teen others ; to which are added three charges and an academical 
thefis in Latin. The fubjeét of moft of the fermons is the evi- 
dence of different kinds in favour of Chriftianity, There are 
fome, indeed, on other fubjects, particularly one on the Nature 
and extent of Divine infpiration ; from which we fhall fele& the 
following fpecimen of the preacher’s ftile, and mode of thinking 
on this much controverted topic, 

“* Concerning the influence of Go:l’s fpirit men have fallen 
into two miftakes: which, though founded on the fame falfe prin- 
ciple, are yet oppofite to each other; and, though oppofite, are 
equally dangerous : the one to religion, the other to morals. Some 
men, virtuous in their conduct, and-ferious in their faith, neither 

Vou, IV. Qgq perceiving 
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percciving.the operation of the fpirit within themfelves, nor hearing 
that others, of 2 fober and rational piety, pretend to fuch fenfations, 
impute this whole notion to enthufiaim, and fuppofe that the promifes 
of the feripture are either mifunderftood, or extend not to thefe 
times. Others, having a temper more affected by religious fubjects, 
2nd, being fully convinced that good Chrittians, in all ages, may ex- 
pect the divine affiflance, eafily rancy that they perceive it, and are 
very apt to miflake the fuggeftions of a warm imagination for the 
diétates of the Holy Spirit. ‘The two errors feem to be derived from 
this one principle, that, whenever our minds are influenced, we can- 
not be ignorant by whom, and ir what manner, they are influenced ; 
a principle contradictory. to conftant experience. We are perpetually 
conicious of changes in our fentiments and inclinations, without know 
ing or attending to the caufes of the changes. We even proceed to 
actions, the motives to which efcape obfervation. When the origin 
of any cpinion is within our ewn minds, we frequently do not re- 
maik it. Whenit is without them, we are as frequently unable to 
difcoverit. ‘The difpolitiens of thofe a man converles with, the ftu- 
dies he is engaged in, the amu‘ements he follows, imperceptibly alter 
his fentiments upon fubjects, with which they feem to have little 
connexion. The ‘ftate of his body, every external accident, even 
the weather, ‘affects his mind more than he can believe, till repeated 
experience has convinced him. If all thefe trifies can influence us, 
and if the influence of caufes fo obvious is often unnoticed ; can it be 
a quettion, Whether we may not be fecretly guided by an omnipo- 
ent and fpiritual director ? It is equally irrational to conclude, either 
becaufe we are not fenfible of hi; affiftance, that none is given, or be-~ 
gaufe we rely on God’s promifes, that the affiftance given muft ne- 
ceflarily be perceived.” 
The fubject of our author’s three Charges are 1ft. On Religious 
Controverly. 2d. The Reward of Merit in the Clergy. 3d. The 
Ufe and Abufe of Reafon in matters of Religion, 
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“* This is the way, walk ye init.” 8vo.. 1s. Buckland. 


A pious and pathetic exhortation, addrefled to a hufband and 
wife in a middle flation of life, on the refpective duties of theircall- 
ing and fituation, But we cannot give a more recommendatory 
account of thefe moral and religious epiftles than is given, by the 
modeft and fenfible author, in his preface. 

** Afincere defire, fayshe, of promoting the happinefs and in- 
tereits of fociety, once induced me to publiih three of the fullowing 
Letters. For the fame purpofe they are, with fome correétions and 
the addition of a fourth, again fubmitted to the infpection and can- 
dor of the Public. 

** If it thould be afked what reference the fubfequent letters have 
to the public welfare at large? the author can give no other reafon 
than that he thinks there is an infeparable, or at leait a more inti- 
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nate connection between domeftic happinefs and the interefts of {o- 
ciety than is generally imagined. It is not perhaps eafy to conceive 
how a bad Hujiand can be a good Father, a good Mafler, or awor- 
thy member of fociety : ‘ for it a man know not how to rule his own 
houfe, how fhall he take care of the church of God,’ or be a compes 
tent judge of what is neceflary for the public welfare. 

*¢ ‘The old proverb, £ let every man look at home,’ is applicable to 
our prefent purpofe : here it is that reformation is firft wanted. Every 
family may be confidered as a diftinct fociety connected with the bedy 

olitic; and if thefe focieties are immoral, degenerate, or corrupt, 
fuch alfo muft be the body. That there is much need both of public 
and domeftic reformation, is a truth too obvious to be denied; but 
whether tlefe letters are calculated to promote it, mutt be leit to the 
decifion of better judges than myfelf. 

‘¢ Different men, it is certain, will judge differently ; and accor- 
dingly will either cenfure or approve. In this they have a right to 
be indulged; the right of private judgment mutt be held inviolate : 
we cannot even wifh to infringe on that liberty of thinking, which is 
the inalienable and indefeafible right of every man, and trom which 
none fhould ftand excluded. And yet, on recollection, it is perhaps 
poflible to mention inftances where men, if they have not for- 
teited their right of thinking for themfelves, have forieited their 
right of cenfuring or of judging others. For inflance: Men 
may be fo much addiéted to fin, as to be infenfible of guilt; for fin 
is both of a defiling and hardening nature: an atrocious ciime is firf 
committed with fome fenfations of rémorfe, then with fome degree 
of boldnefs, and repeated afterwards perhaps with pleafure. To 
fpeak in fcripture language, the confcience is as if * feared witha 
hot iron ;’ they are ‘ paft feeling, having givea theimfelves over un- 
to lafcivioufneis, to work all uncleannefs with greedine/s,’ and are 
therefore improper judges of either the beauty of virtue or the de- 
formity of vice. In fuch a cafe, the Voluptuary will plead for his 

leafures, the Drunkard for his drink, and the Adulterer * tor his 
uit. 

*¢ From fuch I would turn, therefore, and appeal for the propriety 
of my remarks to the more difpaffionate and wife. The different fub- 
jets mentioned in the following fheets, are fuppofed to be treated in 
a manner perfeétly confiftent with the oracles of God: if fo, the 
author has nothing to fear, if otherwife, he may perhaps have the 
pleafure to fee an exhibition of his errors, and the gratitude to thank 
the hand by which it may be given.” 

The title page of this interefting little performance is deco- 
rated with an elegant frontiipiece defigned and engraved by 


Taylor. 
Qq2z Obfervations 


% While the laft theet of the prefent work was at prefs, I had fome thoughts of 
adding as a kind of feafonable appendage, a thort differtation on the practice and fin 
of adultery. But thefe thoughts were happily fuperfeded on being iniormed by the 
blue cover of a periodical work that thé fubjcct was not only anticipated, but in great 
forwardnefs for publication by a much abler hand. 1 can with great truth a‘ture the 
very fenfible author, that it affords me uncommon pleafure to find he has been led to 
treat on a fubjeét that is but little regarded, but which is of the lait importance. 
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Obfervations 0 Dr. Price’s Theory and Principles of Civil Liberty 
and Government, &c. Bvo.2s. Dodfley. 


Thefe obfervations are imputed to Henry Goodriche, Efq; and 
contain a liberal and difpaffionate difcuffion of fome of Dr. Price’s 
principles, particularly that refpecting the incapacity of the people 
to delegate their power to government. ‘‘ I am of opinion, fays he, 
that civil government can be confidered in no other light than ag 
a Trust limited in its nature, by the purpofes of the civil union, 
committed to a certain perfon or perfons by the fociety for the com~ 
mon benefit ; in fo much that governors potle{s no power beyond the 
above limits, and that the only juft foundation of all civil authority ig 
the confent of the community.” There appears to us, however, 
fomething very vague and indeterminate in this opinion. Granting 
that government is a /ru/? committed to the hands of a few for the 
common benefit of all; it is rather the common benefit of the commu- 
nity which is the foundation of all civil authority, than the com- 
moi confent of the community. What if the collective body or the 
majority of a people fhould happen to be fo infatuated, (as is often 
the cafe) not to approve of the means that tend to their common bee 
nefit ; what if they fhould take it into their heads to be ungovern- 
able, or not to be governed at all; would the ¢rufees for the time 
being, poflefs no lawful authority to oppofe the frenzy, and check 
the madnefs of the licentious multitude -—Would not the rectitude, 
the prudence of the meafures they might take for the common benefit 
of the whole community, be as juf a foundation for civil authority 
to interpofe and even by force preferve fuch a people from deftruce 
tion, as would be the con/ent of tuch a people to warrant their gover 
nors to abandon them to anarchy and confufion ? The miftake 
feems to lie in imputing the civil anion to a mere voluntary, or rather 
capricious at, which the community might or might not have entered 
into, and may or may not diffolve, ad /ibitum. But this is not the 
cafe; the origin of civil fociety is founded on the neceffities of human 
nature, they are compelied to unite for their common good, and it ig 
on the common gaod, and not merely .on the common con/ent, of every 
civil fociety, that all civil authority is founded, 
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4 New Syftem, or an Analyfis of ancient Mytholozy : Wherein an 
Attempt is made to divefi Tradition of Fable, andtoreduce Truth 
toitsoriginal Purity. By Faeab Bryant, formerly of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Secretary to his Grace the late Duke of 
Mariborough. Vol. HI, 4to 1}. 2s. boards. Payne. 


The third volume of a moft elaborate and profound inveftigation of 
the Heathen Mythology ; the two firft volumes of which were pub- 
lifhed before the commencement of the London Review. In this 
work is given an hiftory of the Babylonians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
Canaanites, Helladians, lonians, Laleges, Dorians, Pelafgi; alfo of 
the Scythz, Indofcythz, Ethiopians, aud Phenicians: containing 

am 
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Lettfam’s Obfervations on Myer foach’s Medicines, Ser 


an account of the principal events in the firft ages of the world, from 
the deluge to the difpertion at Babel: alfa of the various migrations 
which enfued, and the fettlements made afterwards in different parts; 
circumftances of great confequence, which were fubfequent to the 
gentile hiftory of Mofes. 4 


«¢ P-x on’t,” quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 
** Whatever I forget you learn.” 

A diftich this, which may with {till more propriety be applied ta 
Mr. Bryant, than even to that laborious antiquary on whom it wag 
made. It is, indeed, with admiration and aftonifhment we have 

rufed this laborious and ingenious enquiry into the hiftory and fa= 
Biles of the moft remote antiquity : nor do we more admire the fae 
gacity with which his refearches appear to have been conduéted, than 
we are ftruck with furprize at the novelty and luftre of thofe rays of 
elucidation, by which he hath found means to throw a clear and 
paneer light on fome of the darkeft paflages of the moft ancieng 

iftory. As enquiries of this nature, however, afford little entertain 
ment to the generality of readers, we forbear extract, and refer the 
curious to the work itfelf; which will amply gratify the moft erudiva 
curiofity. 


* * * 
° © 





Obfervations preparatory to the Uje of Dr. Mycrfboach’s Medicines, 
By F.C. Letifim, M.D. F.R.S. and S.A. Member of the 
College of Phyficians, andPhyfician to the general Difpenfary in Lone 
don. The fecond Edition, confiderably enlarged, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly 


We are glad to fee the name of the author fubfcribed to thefe 
obfervations, for the reafons we gave, in our account of the arf 
edition of this pamphlet, refpecting anonymous publications, ef> 
pecially fuch as are calculated tocorreét ignorance or detect im- 
pofture. In the prefent impreffion many additional cafes are ine 
ferted that have fince come under the author’s immediate cog- 
nizance; and which afford as many lamentable proofs of thé 
indifcriminate ufe of remedies in the hands of the daring and ig- 
norant, 

We are told alfo in an advertifement prefixed to this edition, thag 
“* the author has had no reafon to alter his fentiments refpecting the 
impofitions pratifed by Dr. Myerfbach, and thofe connected with 
him ; on the contrary, he is confirmed in the opinions he firft fug- 
gefled, by the teftimony of Dr. Myerfbach’s apothecary, who has 
communicated much more than he choofes at prefent to repeat, as 
the whole impofture, to give it the mildeit epithet, will foon appear 
in a court of juftice; where he doubts not but the aftonifhment of 
the public will be equalled only by their indignation for the infults 
and injuries practifed upon the weak and ‘credulous part of the com- 
munity, 


We 











302 Lettfom’s Obfervations on Myer foach's Medicines. 


We rejoice to hear there is fome profpec of bringing any of 
thofe pefts to fociety, medical empirics, to legal punifhment $ 
and cannot help entertaining the higheftregard for thofe who have 
fenfe and fpirit enough, to begin fo falutary a profecution. As 
health alfo is the moft valuable bieffing in life, and yet the moft 
fenfible when they are fick, ate formetimes fo infatuated as to 
trifle with the lofs of it, we fhall make a fhort extract from our 
author’s introduction, which may not be thrown away upon any 
of our readers. 

‘** Deceptions, fimilar in caufe and effect, have prevailed over thé 
underftandings of men in all ages, and in every department of life ; 
marvellous and improbable ftories, if once believed; are always ad- 
mired.and propagated ; and thus artful men have found dupes in all 
ages and profetlions, the mind being as liable to admit poifon as the 
body ; and before the injuries of one {pecics of deception have 
opened the eyes of the public, another {tarts up, and for a certain 
fpace of time equally detains its votaries in bondage. Strong in-~ 
deed muft be that bias, which leads a man to apply to a ftranger, 
and repofe in his hands the deareit of bleflings ; and callous muft 
be the heart of him, who, ignorant of medicine, trifles with the 
pains, the miferies, and the lives of his. fellow-creatures, for the 
fake of gratifying a mercenary difpofitioi. 

** T am fenfible it may be faid, that many a mountebank and water 
conjurer, driven to feek a livelihood by poverty and diftrefs, hath 
affumed a profeflion, for the fake of prefent bread, which they at 
firft little imagined could have gained fo many votaries, and con- 
fequently victims to their ignorance. I have feen the rife and pro- 
grefs of feveral futh pretenders; and could relate many incidents 
and ingenious methods of deception, were not health and life tao 
ferious for diverfion, and mankind too ready to improve in deceit, by 
adding to their own, that of others. It is no crime to have been 
poor; but whether poifon be retailed, or fold by wholefale, the 
heart of the vender is equally criminal. 

** One would be apt to imagine, after fo many deceptions which 
men have been led into, that in fo important a concern as health, 
they would ferioufly confider, that though a quack-medicine may 
fometimes cure, it more frequently injures the conftitution through 
life, and impairs, not unfrequently, the vigor and health of fucceed- 
ing generations. Miftakes in ordinary matters may be remedied > 
but a body ruined by injurious treatmeat, is a monument of folly, 
whote infcription the infatuated object painfully paufes over as long 
as he lives. Such inftances have fo often occurred to me, that I think 
it my duty to expofe to the public, fome of the practices which have 
Tately deluded a great part of this city; the effets of whichI find 
daily more injurious to the people, having, in my own prattice, lately 
met with many perfons, whofe affecting treatment has been fuch, as 
demands the tear 6f humanity, and that fympathy, which the dittrefs 
of our fellow-creatures.excites, even when it arifes from their own 
imprudence and mifconduct,” 


Id 





Anfwer to a Pamphlet written by Dr Lettfm. 303 


In taking leave of this pamphlet, we muft again repeat that 
we cannot but highly applaud the fenfible, humane and fpirited 
conduct of Dr. Lettfom in dete&ting, and publickly fianding 
forth in oppofition to fo execrable an impottor, 





An Anfwer to a Pamphlet written by Door Lettfom, entitled Ob- 
fervations preparatory to the ufe of Doéicr Mayerfbach’s Medi- 


cines. 8vo. Is. Almon. 


** And if a man did need a poifon now,— 
*¢ Here lives acaitiff wretch would fell it him.” 


Nay this more wretched grub would, if required, maintain 
the poifon to be a wholefome, falutary, drug. We blufh to think 
that there is among our countrymen to be found a fingle in- 
dividual, capable of holding a pen, fo depraved and abandoned as 
to become a venal advocate for fuch a daring impoftor! This 
{fcribbler,- indeed, pretends, that he is a volunteer in the caufe. 

«* It may be objeéted, fays he, that it is very extraordinary q 
perfon unknown to Dr. Mayerfbach fhould take fo much pains in 
collecting of cafes, and ftepping forward in a tranfaction in which he 
is no way interefted. 

$* The anfwer is, that it was from a thorough conviction of Dr. 
Mayerfbach’s being what he really profeffes, a doctor of the firft mag- 
nitude. That conviction, as was mentioned before, arofe from ocu- 
lar and auricular affurance of his fkill. We beheld the wanton at- 
tack upon one, whom we look upon as a great public bleffing, with 
an honeit indignation. We communicated our fentiments to Mr. 
Willan, and ’tis to his interpofition that Dr. Lettfom and the public 
are troubled with this trifle in Dr. Mayerfbach’s favour. Were it 
ten times more interefting and forcible than it is, it would, we are 
confcious, be far fhort of the dottor’s defert.” 

We can take upon us, however, to affure the public, that 
this anfwerer was employed by Mayerfbach himfelf; to declare 
his thorough conviction that his employer is, as he modettly pro- 
feffes himfelf, a dofsr of the jir/? magnitude. And yet this hire- 
ling has the impudence to talk of hone/? indignation.----Who Mr. 
Willan is, we know not. They fay, he is a man of worth and 
character. If fo, we are forry, he is fo weak as to have, in this 
cafe forfeited all pretenfions to common difcretion. What the 
anfwerer means, by ftyling what he calls his ¢rifle, forcible as it is, 
we know not, but we mutt with honeft indignation declare, that 
trifling as it is, it is {il too weak and contemptible a production, 
even for fo confefled a trifle.---A trifle, truly! Ought the jufti- 
fication’ of an eventual murderer to be a trifle? a Myerfbach, like 
a Welley, indeed, may take upon him to trifle with the lives of 
his fellow creatures ; but we are confcious alfo what would ** be 
far fhort of the dottor’s defert.” 

3 The 
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The Harmony of Truth, &c. 8vo. 1s. Law. 


‘As this author wifhes to be upon good terms with the London Re- 
wiewers, it fhall be his fault, not ours, if he is not fo. We have by no 
means any intention, as he infinuates, to deprefs him ; altho not for 
the reafon he gives, that we cannot do it, ‘ 2888 his knowledge is 
not hisown.”” On the contrary, we think he might the fooner be de- 
preffed becaufe he appears to have fo little knowledge of his own. For 
that the abundance of divine knowledge, which he declares himfelf 
poffeffed of by a direct communication ftom the Almighty, is not his 
own, we admit: indeed we doubt whether he knows whether he be 

fiefled of it or not. He is in the right in not confidering us as op- 
ponents in the caufe he has undertaken ; and yet we do by no means 
approve of his oftentatious pretenfions to the immediate infpiration 
and direétion of the Deity. * Let no man,” fays he, ‘* envy me 
in this matter; for knowledge is a dangerous talent, of the proper 
nfe of which I havea great account to give.” Indeed we do not in 
the lealt envy this writer’s knowledge, even though he fo exprefly 
tells us he has received it from above; we cannot conceive, howevery 
how the greateit portion of fuch knowledge fhould be a dangerous ta- 
Jent. Ignorance indeed hath been called the curfe of God, and is 
well known to be fufficiently dangerous ; for nothing is more natural 
than for it to miitake itfelf tor fupernatural knowledge, 

W. 





The Reformation of School-mafiers, Academy-keepers, Surgeons, 
Apothecaries, Phyficians, Lawyers, Divines, Farmers, Irifh 
Vhite-boys and Rioters. Founded on evident Principles and a 
dong Series of Obfervations: Addreffed to the King and both 
Houjfes of Parliament, that Britifh Subjects mah be no longer ims 
pofed on by fcheming Pretenders, 


What an Herculean labour hath this general reformer here pro-= 
jetted ! To clear the world, at leaft the Britith world, of impofition 
and impoitors ! Who, alas! will undertake even toclear the Augean 
ftable only of this Metropolis !—What a pity that it is impoflible to 
get fo excellent a defign put into execution !—The Critics, indeed, 

ave faid it is witha bad grace that fo ungrammatical a writer fhould 
inveigh ayainft the ignorance of thofe literary /wvindlers our common 
fchoolmatters ; but who, pray, hath fo much right to charge them 
with impofture as thofeon whom they have prattifed their knavery. 
Doubtlefs our Reformer has been at the Grammar fchool; and, if 
the pedagogue his mafter, did not teach him Grammar, he hath 
undoubtedly the more right to complain, é 

** 
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New Brooms. Prelude, as it was performed at the Thectre 
Royal in Drury-Lane. By G. Colman, 8vo. 1s.* Becket. 


It has been fhrewdly obferved, by fome philofopher or other, that, 
as there is no created Being in the Univerfe but what is good for fome- 
thing, every man living mutt poflefs talents, which properly directed 
might turn to good account. It is the want of this proper direction 
that makes fome men run their heads againit a pulpit, who might 
have made a figure in following the plough ; and others undertake to 
manage a theatre, whom nature hath better qualified for fweeping the 
tage. Happy is it for the individual, who, like the author of New 
Brooms, difcovers, before it be too late, what heis good for, and ap- 
plies to it accordingly. It is an apparent degradation, to be fure, to 
defcend from wielding the fceptre of managerial dignity to take up the 
broom of the fweeper; but, if the flage maxim be true, that the 
honour lies not in the part acted, but, in acting well the part, there is 
no doubt but Mr. Colman will foon gain more credit in his new em- 
ployment of ftage-fweeper and fcene-fhifter at Drury-lane Theatre, 
under the management of Mr. Sheridan, than he obtained at Covent- 
Garden during the whole time he was manager of that theatre. 
« # <, 

** Afterwards lowered to fix-pence, Mr. Becket modefily apologizifig tothe public, 
and confefling it is worth no more. 





The Temple of Mammon, 4to. 1s. Davies. 


We apprehend this defcription of the Temple of Mammoz, will 
not procure its author a niche in the Temple of Fame, to beautifully 
deforibed by Mr. Pope ; whom he appears to have had in view, and 
was ambitious to follow; but he has not done it, by any means, pa/i- 
bus equis, 


* ££ * 
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A Colleétion of Cafes of Privilege of Parliament, from the ear lie? 
Records to the Year 1628. 4to. 6s. Dodiley. 
Extracted with apparent fidelity from the Parliamentary Records? 
by Mr Hatfell, clerk of the Houte of Commons. 


%& * * 
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Some Memoirs of the Life and Works of George Edwards, Felliw 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. 4tv. 43. fewed. Robfon, 


There appears to have’ been-fo little remarkable in the events of 
Mr Edwards’s life, that his biographer has given us little more than a 
general hiftory of his works, the meritof which is well known to all 
who are converfant in fubjects of natural hiftory.—Defcriptions and 
prints of feveral of thefe fubjecis are added to thefe memoirs. 


Vor. IV, Rr Every 








306 Original Letters, and Dramatic Pieces, &c. 


Every Woman her own Phyfician: Or the Ladys Medical Affifiant. 
Containing the Hiftory and Cure of the various Difeafes incident 
to Women and Children. By A. Hume, M.D, 12mo, 25. 
Richerdfon and Urquhart. 


We would advife Dr. Hume, to compile next a pamphlet entitled 
** Every child its own Phyfician.” What a pity the women and 
children are not admitted members, or at leaft licentiates, of the Col- 
lege of Phyficians! What a pretty fet of petticoated dottots we 
fhould have ! Doétor Hume would make them as wife as himfelf pre- 
fently. 
* & % 





Richardfaniana, or Occafional Reflections on the Moral Nature of 
Man, fuggefied by various Authors, Ancient and Modern, and 
exemplified from thofe Authors; with feveral Anecdotes inter- 
Sperfed. By the late Fonathan Richardjon, jun. Efg; 8vo. 35. 
Dodiley. 


A Mifcellany of trite tales and old woman’s flories that"have been 
too often retailed by word of mouth to require or deferve being 
printed. 

* * % 





Memoirs of the Life of Mifs Sophy Sternheim, Tranflated from 
the German of the celebrated Mr Weiland, by Edward Har- 
wood D.D. 2vols.° 12mo. 5s, Becket. eee 


There is confiderable merit in this performance ; a tranflation of 
which, by the late Mr. Collier, was, if we miftake not, publithed 
fome time ago for Dodfley. We have not that verfion at hand to 
compare it with the prefent ; it muft have been but indifferent, how- 
ever, if-it made the prefent neceflary. We think it a pity alfo that 
the refpectable and reverend Dr. Harwood fhould not be more cha- 
racteriliically employed than in tranflating zovels, ** % 





Original Letters, Dramatic Picces and Poems. By Benjamin 
Vidior. 8vo. 3vols. 11. Is. Becket. 


That thefe Letters, &c. of Mr Viétor’s fhould be origizal, is no 
wonder ; the author himfelf being an original: but, though we can- 
not very highly commend this author as a writer, we think him fo 
deferving a man that we do heartily recommend his book to public 
encouragement: not that it will be found deftitute of entertainment 
to fuch as are not too critica] to be eafily pleafed, 


Contemplation, 
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Coryat’s Crudities. 307 


Contemplation, a Poctical Effay, on the Works of the Creation. 
By the Reverend Richard Fayerman, M. A. Reéior of Oby in 
Norfolk, and Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Earlof Bute. 
4to. 2s. Chafe of Norwich. 


We are forry, for particular reafons, which will fuggeit themfelves 
to the author, that we can fay nothing in favour of this compofition, 
except that the moral defign of it is commendable, and that the very 
modeft writer feems to be as fenfible of its poetical demerit as we are, 
ourfelves. 

* * % 





Sylva; or, a Colleétion of Poems on feveral Occafions. By a 
young Gentleman of Chicheficr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Hawes. 


The nonage of this author may be fuppofed to plead exemption 
from criticifm ; but youth is the feafon for poetry, though poetry be 
not neceffarily attendant on youth.—If our young gentleman rhimes 
no better next year, we would have him bid adicu to the mufes, in 
the words of one of his town’s-men, 

Ye mufes, adieu, for, no, ne'er will your bard 
Solicit your favours, your hearts are fo hard, 


While Chichetter Church ftands in Chichefter Church-yard, 


+ & * 





Coryat’s Crudities ; re-printed from the Edition of 1611. To 
which are now added, bis Letters from India, &c. Extradis re- 
lating to him, from various Authors: being a more particular Ac- 
count of his Travels (moftly on foot) in diffevent Parts of the 
Globe, than any hitherto publifhed. TVith Copper-plates, 8vo. 
3 vols. 15s. Cater. 


One would imagine the difguft, which fhould naturally be excited 
in the public by the crudities of our prefent grubs, might have de- 
terred our editor from raking into the afhes of the dead to pick up the 
ftill more diftafteful remains of the indigeftion of their predecefiors, 
For our own part, we cannot conceive to what kind of readers the 
ftale remarks and low bombatt of this pedeftrian itinerant can afford 
either information or entertainment, 


kk & 





Medical and Philofophical Commentaries, by a Socicty of Phyfcians 
at Edinburgh. N°. 13. 8vo.1s.6d. Murray. 


An occafional publication under the direction of the learned and 
ingenious Dr. Duncan, confifting of extracts from the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions, Memoirs of Foreign Academies, and communications 


from private correfpondents. “ 
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CORR ES PON DEN C EE, 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 


By ¢ giv ing the following remarks a pl: ace ‘among the letters of your 
correfpondents, you will oblige a conitant reader. 


South Molton, Yours, 
Sept. 20, 1776. S. B——k*, 


Remarks on Dr. Kenrick’s Obfervations on Scame Fenyns’s View of 
the internal Evidence of toe Chriftian Religion. 

Thefe obfervations bear th e very image of the author in lines fo 
flrongly marked, that it requires no great degree of penetration to 
aicoves him without the /uper/-ription The y are excee dingly 
fhrewd and acute; and on the w hole a poy =: production, con- 
fiderine the great hatte with which it mutt have been penned. The 
author hath very keen intuitive powers, which, kept in conftant ex- 
ercife, give him an almoft immediate accefs to the clofeft coverts of 
an argument. He purfues fophittry through every labyrinth, and 
detects impoiture in her darkeft retreats. As he hath fhrewdnefs to 
baffle, fo hath he wit toentertain. He quickly perceives the ridicule 
of falfe reafoning, as well as the error of it ; and can either be gav 
or grave, lively or fevere as the diferent views of tle argument 
require, ' 

This reply to Mr. Jenyns’s celebrated pamphlet, contains fuficient 
evidence ot the treth of thefe remarks on the talents of our author. 
And yet I muti honeftly contefs, tha: A capnot perceive for what pur- 
pofe they were emplo ved i in the prefent work—-—unlefs to ferve the 
caufe of zajidelity. 

Tt is net for me to pronounce that to have been Dr. Kenrick’s 
leading defign :—nor, indeed, would I indulge the fufpicion of it, if 
appearances were not ftrongly againft him. 

Tn a very genteel addrefs to Nir. Jenyns, our author profeffeth his 
belief in Chrti a fo far as to with that Se who would not pre- 
fume to put himfelt off on the world under a higher or a better cha- 
rafter, than that of -an almoff Chriinan, might thro fuperior in- 


fluence” become 2 chriftian altogether. But how is this /uperior in- 
Cc 








uence to be aca uned? How imay it be dittinguifhed from the com- 


mon feelings of a human heart when it is acquired? What mutt 
aman do before he hath aoqu ired it ? Mutt he believe it attainable ? 

What grounds hath he for fuch a aes 
If it is faid, that his grounds for a hope of fuch a fupernatural 
blefing be in the repeated and explicit promifes of Scripture ;—it 
may next be afked, ** on what footing we may credit the truth of 
thofe promites 7? Thus the man is driven to and fro—iroin Serip- 
ture 


* If we are not miftaken, the Rev. Mr. Badcock, of Barnftaple, one of the learned 
Ji 


gui ingeniqus contributors to the Theological Repofitory. 
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ture to grace, and from grace back again to Scripture, without any 
firm foundation for the fole of his foot either in the one or the other, 

Dr. Kenrick’s attempt in the prefent work is to invalidate the 
force of all reafonings in defence of the doctrines of Chriitianity; and 
to bring into difcredit thofe external and internal evidences which 
have been generally produced and argued on in proof of its divine 
original by all believers in revelation——fome wild enthufiatts 
excepted. 

It is impofible for me to rank Dr. Kenrick, with all his wit and 
fagacity about him, in the clafs of the latter; and yet, if we muff 
think him in earnett in his profeilions, he places his belief in Chrifti- 
anity on the vifionary footing of a myftic and a methodift. 

Surely it is at leait aftoniiliing that the man who withes for, and 
with the acuteft eye in the world inveftigates the grounds and rea- 
fons of every propofition in natural feience, fhould fit down content 
with a fyftem of theolegy which hath no evidence at all ;—fhould all 
at once paffively refign his feelings as a man, and his judgment as 
a philofopher, to what not only <vants proofs of divinity, but what 
poftively counteracts all human credibility, and oppofes the cleareit 
deductions of reafon and common fenfe. 

But fupernatural grace, we are told, fupplies the want of natural 
evidence ; changeth the very current of the mind the moment it 
comes under the influence of myitery: puts a force upon its powers 
to twift them into faith: and, in fact,vacates the firft in{piration of the 
fpirit to make room fora fecond: orrather fets up in the breaft of the 
Chriftian two diftin& and oppofite ftandards of truth and error,—one 
for nature, the other for religion—one for this world, and another for 
the next. Thus the man is abfolutely divided againit himfelf. His 
rational and fpiritual principles cannot blend in a uniform har- 
monious progteffion from things intuitively certain, to things necef- 
fary to be proved. They ac their antipathies on one another at firit; 
and the enmity encreafeth in dire¢t proportion with the increafe of - 
natural wifdom and fpiritual illumination, 

Who but a madman can believe that reafon and religion are thus 
meant to play at bo-peep with each other ?—Dodwell was as far as 
mott from madnefs, when he profeffed to believe it in his ‘ Chriftian- 
ity not founded on Argument.’ He faid ‘it was founded on grace— 
on fome divine impulfe on the mind, quite independent on, and abfo- 
lutely unconnected with the common principles of human nature. 

But 4is work was indeed ‘ a mere controverfial bubble, blown up 
to amufe well-meaning Chriftians, in order to impofe on their credu- 
lity, and raife a fneer at theexpence of their fimplicity and fincerity.” 

Poor Mr. Seagrave, a methodiit parfon, was charmed with the 
book. It was a precious morfel for the meek and humble lambs of the 
tabernacle, who were always frightened at the found of reafon, and 
thought it of no ufe for the foul; though the body might thrive the 
better for it ;——and in that cafe, with all their folemn parade of felf- 
annihilation, they were as ready to fet their carnal reafon to work, 
and make as good a ufe of it as the unenlightened finners of the world, 

Enthufiafm certainly is not founded on argument. This the 
good man had fenfe-enough to perceive, and on that te was 

eartily 
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heartily glad to fee Chriftianity {tripped of its rational evidence, that 
his fanaticifm might ftand on an equal footing with it, and have as 
fair a chance of gaining credit in the world. Our tabernacle-brother 
was perfectly grave and in earneft—poor honeft foul! But Dodwell 
was laughing all the while, and enjoyed the fun of taking in a faint, 
tojoin with him in doing the work of a finner. 

For the methodift, in the fimplicity of his heart, vindicated Dod- 
well againft the attacks of Doddridge and others; who, he imagined, 
had a very bad defign in making reafon join iflue with revelation. 
The truth of the matter was as Bifhop Warburton hath reprefented 
it in his Doctrine of Grace. 

The injudicious conceflions and announced principles of fome zea- 
lous friends of revelation, gave this fly infidel a fine handle to mifre- 
prefent the general evidence of Chriftianity, and under pretenfions of 
fixing it on a more certain foundation, removed it from its beft, and 
indeed only fupport ; and placed it where no man of fenfe faw it 
could ftand. 

To recur to a myftery in an affair where reafon is baffled, and all 
enquiry non-plus’d ; and to bring no proof of its truth but a paffive 
acquiefcence of the mind, arifing from fome unknown and unac- 
countable impulfe in contradiction to our native feelings, is certainly 
the moft commodious way of filencing doubts and barring objections. 
It is cutting the gordian knot, to be fure; or in other words, it is 
confecrating a refuge for nonfenfe to keep it out of harm’s way, 
when clofely purfued by an enemy. And can fecha mind as that 
which Heaven, from the firft rays of its intelligence, hath formed for 
Dr. Kenrick, be fatisfied to fit down with his eyes clofed and his 
arms folded, to be carried to heaven (I fpeak not prophanely) the 
Lord knows how? 

In reafoning in this manner, I have fuppofed Dr. Kenrick to be in 
earneft when he fays, page 212-217, ‘** Depended its facred myf- 
teries on the force of rea/ox, what can be more gationally advanced 
in defence of the incarnation of Jefus, than of the incarnation of 
Viftnou ? ~Depended they on rational arguments in favour of their 
truth ? What could reafonably be faid in favour of a God, the author 
of life, becoming fubje& to mortality? To his being born, of a 
woman, though not begot by a man? To his dying the death ofa 
finner, to atone for the fins of the faints: to his defcending into hell 
and his afcending again to heaven, to reafiume, after all, the priftine 
glory ofthe Deity! = 

«¢ If there be any thing, in any religion, more revolting to human 
reafon than this, we are unacquainted with the greateft apparent ab- 
furdities in the known world. 

“© If we are afked then, whether as mere rational beings, we can 
believe fuch propofitions? we frankly anfwer, no.—And yet, expe- 
rimentally convinced how fhort is the line of the human underftand- 
ing, how inadequate the ftrongeit powers of fenfe and genius to pe~ 
netrate the veil of nature and of providence, we can readily fubmit 


‘our reafon to revelation, and give our unfeigned affent, as Chrifliaas, 


to the truth of propolitions, which, as men and philofophers, we can 
neither fully underitand nor clearly conceive. Relieving, though not 
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on any rational conviction, that fats, or as our author properly de- 
fcribes it, an aflent to the effential doctrines of Chriftianity, is a reli- 
gious duty enjoined every man, who lives under the difpenfation of 
the gofpel, we believe, even as men, fo much of them as we compre- 
path ; perfuaded that even what we do not corhprehend, would 
command our belief, if we did, in the fame proportion, 

‘¢ We can unfeignedly do this, even while the ¢rvth, as it is called, 
of fuch myfterious propofitions appears doubtful, nay, while even the 
terms of fucn ae gp appear in part or altogether unintelligible. 

*¢ It isa favourite maxim with our modern rationalits, (or as 
fome call them, divines) that ‘ where myftery begins religion ends.’ 
This maxim is, in our opinion, fo far from being applicable to the 
Chriftian religion, that we think the faith of the Chniftian applicable 
chiefly to its mytieries, with which it begins and ends, 

‘¢ There would indeed be fomething mytierious in the promulga- 
tion even of the morals of Chriftianity, if we could be brought to 
believe the practice of them in their declared purity to be in our pre- 
fent {tate required of us; a practice to diametrically oppolite to the 
gratification of the appetites and paffions of human nature, and even 
to the laws of juftice and equity admitted in natural religion. 

** To fubmit to evegy infult, to return good for evil, to love thofe 
that hate us, and with well to them that defpitefully ufe us,” are te- 
nets fo contrary as well to our natural impatience of injuries as to 
our ideas of natural juttice, that, however the meek-fpirited and 
gtace-endowed individual may adopt them in private prattice, no 
community of Chriftians ever yet dared to admit them into their 
fyftem of civil policy. 

** As to the taith of the Chriftian, if itbe not exercifed on the 
myfteries of his religion,we fee neither ufe nor merit in his belief. If 
he believe nothing but what appears rational and probable, nothing 
but what is evinced by a cloud of witneffes, and carries with it the 
cleareft conviction, in what is it more meritorious than the creed of 
the fceptic or infidel? for even they have their creed. 

** Becaufe thou haft feen me, (faith our Saviour to Didymus} 
thou haft believed; bleffed are they that have not feen, and yet 
have believed.” 

** We think this text perfectly applicable to fuch as, like our au- 
thor, are anxious to prove the diving authority of the Scriptures by 
rational argument: in doing which, we think them jutt as ill em- 
ployed as, this writers fays, they would be in pretending to accom- 
modate the fcriptural doctrines to our natural ideas of rectitude and 
truth. 

*¢ The well-difpofed reader, therefore, fubmitting his rea/om to 
revelation, and his belief of its divine origin, as well as of its more 
effential doétrines, to a fuperior mode of conviction, the influence of 

ce, would do well patiently to wait the effect of its operation in 
God’. own place and time, and not be importunately anxious for the 
elucidation of obfcurities, which nothing but divine illumination can 
illuftrate.”” 

I only want the Doétor’s abilities to turn the whole of thefe curious 
paragraphs into ridicule. If he would fet about it, he could do it in 

I one 
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one moment. Thruft the Chriffian afide, and the man would have 
a copious field to difplay that wit which is more ‘¢ native and endued 
to the element” of his mind, than the wild unfteady meteor of myftic 
theology. 

But taking it gor granted that our author is really ferious in all he 
fays about fupernatural and irrefiftible grace, I would beg leave to ob- 
ferve, that he miftakes the meaning of that celebrated affertion— 
¢ Where myftery begins, religion ends.’ At firfl fight one would be 
apt to imagine that it contains a moft fevere and unwarrantable cen- 
fure on.all who have profeffed to believe in mytteries ; as if a man 
ceaied to be religious the moment he believed or taught them ; or 
as if the introduction of a myflery was the ruin of religion. Dotto r 
Fofier was the firit perfon that was charged with this aflertion, but his 
meaning was mifreprefented or mifunderitood. He was not fo uncan- 
did as to aceufe all-of irreligion who believed in myfteries ; nor was 
it confiftent with his good ienfe or charitable difpofition to affert, or 
even to fuppofe, that there could be no religion in a fyftem of faith 
which admitted them. His words are thefe, ‘ If you fay that you 
cannot account for the mazuer of God’s creating the world; or of 
the manner in which he exiits every where ; of the general refurrection 
and the Lke, I anfwer, it is no part of your religion to account for 
it. Where the myflery begins, religion ends.’ The meaning of 
this paflage is obvious enough. Religion goes hand-in-hand with 
evidence. Evidence mui be fomething in its own nature level to 
underftanding. What is beyond it is the /eeret thing which belongs to 
God. A man’s religion doth not depend.on what his underftanding 
hath nothing to do with. It may poflibly be true: but it doth not 
belong to us in the préfent {phere of a¢tion. For if a thing is out of 
the reach of my underftanding, and comes no way withia the cirele 
ot fenfe and experience, but on the contrary ftrongly militates againft 
both, what judgment:can I pafs on it? How fhall I know whether it 
be true or falfe? It mayturn out-to be the latter as much as the for- 
mer. Nay, there is a greater probability of its being falfe; for if 
it be inconfiftent with reafon, what have reafonabie beings to do with 
it ? Of what. poffible fervice can it be to them? Was it revealed 
merely to ¢ry the faith and patience of man,—to puzzle his under- 
ftanding and to make a nian itupid: by poring all day on what is ab{o- 
lutely unintelligible > And who can fuppofe fuch a revelation to be 
the fruit of infinite goodnefs and confummate wifdom ? 

The Bible is generally called by Chriftians the ftandard ef truth : 
but what makes it fo? not becaufe it contains unintelligible myl- 
teries, but becaufe it appears to our reafon (which mutt be the ulti- 
mate judge) to be the delineation of divine mercy and truth, and 
bett.adapted to the imperfettions and limited views of the prefent 
ftate. ‘Che jutt and fteady conviction of its truth originates from this 
fource. Hence we pay it the honour it claims and deferves. Other 
religions may lay an equal claim to divine authority, fupernatural 
infpiration, &c. ec. and their blind and paffive votaries may take 
their bare word for it, and perhaps imagine they feel fomething of 
their extraordinary power; for what wonders will not fancy sofia 


when let loofe upon the mind? but doth the Chriftian religion re- 
quire 
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quire our affent on fo doubtful and fufpicious a footing? by no 
means. St. Paul rea/oned out of the fcriptures and exhorted Chrif- 
tians to be well acquainted with the evidences’ of their faith, that 
they might give a reafoz of the hope that was in them. It is no 
reaion at all, to we to my own convictions proditted by fuperna- 
tural influence. hat are thefe hidden things to another? The rea- 
fon fit to be produced muft be of fuch a nature, as is calculated to 
convince the underftandings of others: and for that purpofe mutt 
be conduéted on the plain ground of fact and common fenfe. Our 
Saviour and his difciples conftantly appealed to evidence, and that 
evidence was an object of mere natural underftanding, and remains 
fo ttill, through all the fteps of enquiry and proof; and which, to 
perceive clearly when offered, needs not the miraculous intervention 
of the fpirit, nor the fuperaddition of any new and extraordinary 
illumination. Suppofing the gofpel to have no external or internal 
evidence of fufficient force to convince the human mind of its truth, 
how is it to be preached to the unbelieving world? I cannot com- 
municate my feelings to another by fome fecret fympathetic impulle. 
I muft reafon with him on the common principles of human nature ; 
and if arguments of this kind have no effect, I fhould have but 
flender hopes of his converfion, from any fupernatural interpofition. 
But Dr. Kenrick fays, ‘* the influence of grace’mutt be waited for.” 
In what manner? muft he pray for this influence? what right 
hath he to expeét it? where are his hopes of receiving it founded ? 


Surely mere nature of itfelf excites, and encourageth no expetta- 
tions of this kind. Is he to pray to be convinced of the truth of 
{cripture ? this would be prejudging the caufe. Is he to read the 


fcriptures as the Doétor did, till his reafon convinceth him that they 
contain abfurdities and contradiétons ? Is there any hope in the midit 
of the difguft which would naturally arife from finding a boek given 
out as of divine authority,.fo totally undeferving of human credit— 
is there any hope that the Spirit of the Almighty will interpofe to 
convince him by fome fecret bias upon his underftanding, which 
will overpoife all its natural fentiments, and filence all its reafonable 
objections by an irrefiftible and inexpreffible impulfe ? Then furely the 
written word of God is a needlefs incumbrance on the church. Pro- 
phecies are. ufelefs, and miracles were thrown away to very little 
purpofe. All might have been accomplifhed with greater fimplicity, 
without either the one or the other. Here is internal provifion to 
fupply for external.defect : an unknown fomething, from ** the Lord 
‘¢ knows where.” It ferves inftead of a thoufand arguments to en- 
lighten the blind, to reduce the erring, and bend the refractory ‘‘ to 
** the obedience of faith.” 

From an impartial review of Dr. Kenrick’s obfervations, I can fee 
no poflible advantage that they can be of to the caufe which he pro- 
fefleth to maintain, unlefs he could communicate grace with the fame 
facility, that he communicates entertainment. If the doctors object 
was to ftrengthen the faith of the Chriftian, and to convert the Deitt 
from the error of his way, he was certainly miftaken in the means of 
purfuing it. The rational evidences of the truth of the gofpel (to 
fay the leaft of them) add weight to the conviction of the Chrifiian, 
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granting that the chief evidence arifeth from the inward witnefs of 
the fpirit. But fpirits are to be tried. Now by what teft ought 
the trial to be conduéted? by what characteriflics may we with 
fafety determine that they are of God ? 
Dr. Kenrick hath done every thing that a man of fenfe and genius 
could do, to pull dewn the common fupports of the Chriftian faith. 
It will be afked, ‘‘ hath he erected better in their ftead?” by no 
means. He hath builded the houfe upon the fand—the fhifting 
and unftable foundation of fancy and feeling. ‘The rational Chrif- 
tian hath nothing to rely on:—and the Deiit, fees nothing to con- 
vince him. For what can he bring, but his own reafon to examine 
into the evidence of faith; and how long he may wait ull fuper- 
natural grace is imparted to him, to force conviction on his mind, 
God only knows. Thus, the belief of the Chriftian is weakened, 
and the converfion of the Deift left to the hazard of one of the moft 
dubiovs peradventures in the world.—‘* But he muft wait.”—Mutt 
he wait in hope? muft he attend on ordinances ? muft he ‘* give him- 


“«* felf to reading, meditation, and prayer.”? Thefe are the means 


which fcripture commands us to make ufe of, in order to obtain that 
high bletling, which, according to the Doctor, mutt be obtained prior 
to our belief of fcripture, 7 confequently muft precede our per- 
fuafion of the efficacy of thofe means which the fcripture recom- 
mends. I know the Doctor’s ingenuity can work himfelf out of 
difficulties with peculiar gdroitnefs—not with the fneaking, fhuffiing, 
quibbling, jefuitical fophiury of John Wefley, and fuch fort of writ- 
ers—but with the air and grace of a man of fenfe and fpirit,—and 
therefore I thould be pleated to fee how he can acquit himfelf of 
his own charge againft Mr, Jenyns, viz, ‘‘ that his arguments hang 
“< on geemetry:” for I would afk him ‘ whether, on his fyftem, 
‘¢ the influence of grace is not proved from fcripture, and the truth 
** of feripture trom the influence of grace?” 
In thefe remarks, I have attended only to one objeét. It is 
indeed one of the capital objeéts of the author’s work, and therefore 
serited particular attention.—If the Doétor is a Chriftian by grace, 
I with to be one by grace and reafon too. I am not difpofed to 
quarrel with the latter, for the fake of the former. I would, if 


poflible, keep them friends, and let them live together in unity— 


for ‘* a houte divided againft itfelt cannot fland,” 
g | 


8. B. 

*,* It is diffeult to fay whether our Editor be more obliged to 
Mr. B, for his commendations, than difobliged by his cenfure.—The 
charges, of having dohe every thing a man of fenfe and genius could 
¢o, to pull down the common fupports of the Chritttan Faith, and to 
have {ét up nothing better in their ftead; of publithing obfervations 
that can anfwer no other end than that of propagating infidelity ; thefe 
charges, we fay, are of too ferious a nature not to-require a refuta- 
tion; which we doubt not Dr. K. will afford us, when a little more 
at leifure than at prefent; and that without having recourfe to the 


adroitnefs and dexterity of evalion, for which our correfpondent gives 
him fo much credit. W. 
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TO DOCTOR KENRICK. 
SIR, 

Having read the two firft volumes of the French tranflation of 
Shakefpeare, by Count Catuelan and Meflrs. Le Tourneur and Mai- 
herbe, to whofe verfion, I think, the reputation of our favourite bard 
will be greatly indebted ; I was fomewhat furprifed at the contemp- 
tuous treatment, thofe ingenious tranflators met with, in the apfpen- 
dix to the laft volume of the Mozth/y Review: and this the more 
efpecially as I had conceived there was a peculiar propriety in the 
very paflage which the authors of that work have taken upon them to 
criticife and condemn.—As I do not pretend, however, to a critical 
knowledge either in the writings of the poet or in the French tongue, 
I have taken the liberty to addrefs myfelf to a writer, who has, in 
his Lectures on Shakefpeare and his juitly-admired tranflation of 
Rouffeau’s Eloifa, given the world fuch indifputed proof of both. 

The critique in queition, relates to a paflage in the Tempeit and 
runs thus : 

*¢ It is not only pardonable that they [the Tranflators] fhould have 
fallen into fome errors, but rather furprifing that they fhould not have 
been betrayed into more. On this principle we are not inclined to 
pafs any very heavy cen{ure on the following paflage of the Tempeft 


** As wicked dew, as e’er my mother brufh’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholfome fen, 
Drop on you both !” 

Tombe fur vous deux le ferein le plus contagicux tel que fur un marais 
infect ma mire en amaffa jamais avec la plume d’un w1BOv ! 

Here Shakefpeare’s raven is, by the Tranflators, unfortunately 
metamorphofed into an ow/.”— 

Now, fir, Iam in fome doubt, whether, ftrickly fpeaking, Hiboxu 
means an Ow/, and am no lefs fo, if it do, whether Shakefpeare 
really meant the bird, we commonly call a Raven. 

I have mentioned thele doubts to fome of my acquaintance, who 
have caught the fame fcruples, and will be obliged to you, if it fuits 
with the plan of your Review, that you would refolve them. 


Inner-Temple, Yours, a conftant Reader, 


O&. 2, 1776. 5. W. 

*,* To oblige this Correfpondent, and in juftice to the Tranflators, 
it fhould be obferved, that thofe fupercilious critics, the Moxzhly Re- 
viewers, have here betrayed their ignorance, both of the French 
language and their own. By their fagacious diftin¢tion between the 
raveh and the ow/, and the metamorphotis of the former into the lat- 
ter, it feems, they conceived, as our correfpondent infinuates, that 
Shakefpeare meant the bird, which they would probably have ren- 
dered corbeaa. But can they think his Tranflators fo very ignorant, as 
not to know, at leaft as well as they do, that corbcax commonly fig- 
nifies a raven, and hibon an owl? or do they think them fo very 
carelefs as to have fubititu:ed the one for the other, through inatten- 


tion? I will venture to fay, thofe gentlemen were neither fo carelefs 
Siz nor 
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not fo ignorant. On the contrary, they feem to have underftood the 
author’s language, together with their own, much better than do 
their critics ; for the truth is, that neither did Shakefpeare mean the 
bird commonly called the ravex, nor does 4/dou mean the common 
owl Had they looked no ‘farther than Boyer’s Didtionary, they 
would have found 4/éo0u marked with an afterifm, to fignily its bein 
a figurative term, meaning oi/ean noGurne, anight-bird. ‘The wor 
owl they would alfo have found denoted in the fame Dictionary, 
by chat huant, choueite, oifeau de nuit: and not by hibou. That mott 
accurate lexicographer, Ludwig, in like manner gives us, for ow/, 
chouctte, chat-huant, and not Aibou. Danet, it is true, in his Latin 
Dictionary, iz ufum — gives us Aibou for bubo ; which Ain/- 
avort), and others, tranflate generally ow/. Indeed the French Aibou, 
as well as the German, ubu, feems, from its found, to have been 
derived from the Latin dz40. The Germans, however, make the 
fame diitinétion between the eule and the ubu, as the Englifh do 
between the oz/ and the /ereech-owl, the one being a generic and 
the other a fpecific term. The German xix, as well as the French 
hibou, is allo uted for bug-a-boo, hodgodlin, or any other fantaftical, 
terrific nocturnal objeét. Again, Dazet, in giving us the French for 
the word frix, the hu, or fereech-owl, has oifeax de nuit, chauve- 
Souris, bibou. But chauve-fouris means what the Englifh call a dat 5 
fo that, if /id0u and chauve-/ouris are fynonimous, the Reviewers might 
as well have reproached the Tranflators for having converted Shake- 
fpeare’s raven into a bat, as for having metamorphofed it into an 
owl: in which cafe, how might not they have triumphed over the 
blunder—the feather of a bat! 

It appears plain, however, that the Tranflators attending jadici- 
outly to the fenie and imagery of their author, made ufe of a general 
term, expreffive of a bird of ill-omen, flying in the night ; in which, 
as the dew falls, the feather might drop in its flight. Had they ufed, 
therefore, the word corbeax, they would have been unfaithful to their 
author, and have fallen greatly fhort of the propriety of the original. 
They very properly, therefore, ufed Aidou, fignitying the fix of the 
Latins, from the Xtpiyg of the Greeks, a /creech-owl or unlucky 
bird, the Lucifer bubo, as itis ftiled by Valerius Maximus and others 
or, perhaps, as properly the wxhmopaé, nydlicorax, or nizht-crow 
of the.Greeks, Latins and Englifh. For fo Shak:/peare himfelf calls 
the MMacht-raabe, or xight-raven, «sit is exprefsly filed by Milton. 

Where brooding darknefs fpreads his jealous wings, 

And the xight-raven fings. L’ALLEGRO. 
This is, indeed, the common term in fome parts of England, for the 
bird, called in others the fereech-owl. 

It is plainly the feather of fugh a raven that Shakefpeare meant in 
the pailage above quoted; which the tranflators have therefore juttly 
rendered /a plume d’un hiéou.n—What now becomes of the curious 
criticifm of the learned Month/y Reviewers, and of their affected le- 
nity, in not pafling avery beaxy cenfure on the Tranflators, for their 
mifreprefentation of the above paflage ! Ought not a very heavy cene 
Jure to be pafied on them, tor this piece of infolence and injuftice ? 


And 
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And ought not they themfelves to be expofed to general contempt, 
for prefuming thus to impofe on their readers, by an illiterate criti- 
cifm, equally contemptuous and contemptible ?—Not that the public 
hath much right to complain. S% mundus wvult decipi decipiarnr. 
What can be expetted from azonymous authors, uninterefted in the 
credit of their publications ; to which they contribute merely for 
pay, under the direction of Bookfellers and Printers, {till more mer- 
cenary and illiterate than themfelves! K 





' TO THE EDITORS OF THE LONDON REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 
In your remarks (Dr. Kenrick’s, I fuppofe) on Mr. Jenyns’s En- 
quiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil, inferted in your laft Re- 
view, p- 161, you ** boldly defy the greateit philofopher on earth 
to deduce from natural caufes, by the unaflifted powers of human rea- 
fon, one valid proof that God is good.” And again, p. 163 ** Itis 
certain that even unbelievers have robbed the facred writings of 
thofe very principles which conftitute the foundation of their profane 
fyftems. Among thefe are the moral attributes of the Deity, and 
particularly that of benevolence. Elfe let them tell us whence they de- 
rived the notion of God’s goodnefs ?” In anfwer to this queftion, tho” 
no unbeliever, it may be fufficient to fay, that the idea of the divine 
goodnefs was deduced even by the Heathens, who never heard of 
Chrift or the Scriptures, from the vifible works of the creation. And 
for this, befides their own writings flill extant, we have the words of 
an Apottle :—*‘* Though in times pait*, fays.St. Paul, God fuffered 
all nations to walk in their own ways, neverthelefs he left not himfelf 
without witnefs, in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, 
and fruitful feafons, filling our hearts with focd and gladnefs.” Thus 
his doing good, even in thofe unenlightened times, was a witnefs clear 
and intelligible to all. Rain and fruitful, &c. as not only filled their 
hearts with food and gladnefs, but alfo convinced them of the divine 
benevol¢nce. And not ove alone, but mary valid proofs ‘ that God 
is good, are deduced from natural caufes, by the unaflifted powers of 
human reafon,” in Cicero’s Argument of Balbus, inferted in his 
treatife de Natura Deorum, to which | beg leave to refer you. 
And am your conftant reader, 


QUERIST. 


»* This correfpondent feems to forget that the fcripures confitt 
of the Old Teftament as well as the New: he does not appear to 
reflect alfo how confiderable a part of the ancient heathen philofo- 
phy was taken from the writings of Mofes and the prophets. As 
to the argument of Ciceroon the fubjéc, it is little better than mere 
declamation. 

Our defiance therefore, ftill remains unretracted, and we are ready 
to enter the lifts with any refpectable opponent who will accept the 
challenge in the way of fair argument, without laying any itrefs 
on mere authorities, however claffical or venerable. 

TO 


# Ads xiv. 16, 17. 














318 CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON REVIEW. 


STR, 

Although it is very far from my wifhes, or intentions, to involve 

you in an altercation with me about your affociate, W’s. Critique *, 

et can I not reft perfectly fatisfied with your defence of it. It is 
indeed a juft remark of yours, that ‘* the credibility, or incredibility 
** of a fact, does by no means affect the truth of it ;” but then, on 
the other hand, it is very poffible to make ufe of the epithet incredible 
in fuch a manner, as to make it fynonimous, or at leaft convey the 
fame idea, with wxirue. The thing’s incredible! 4. ¢. it is falfe, or, 
none but fools can credit it: credat Fudaus ! 

I will not be fo uajuff or uncharitadle as dire&tly to charge Mr. 
Gibbon, much lefs your aflociate, with the fame kind of behaviour ; 
but I apprehend, that the caufe of chriftianity, efpecially in thefe our 
days, is very little indebted to either of them for the manner in 
which they have introduced the Roman writers’ filence on the dark- 
nefs of the paffion. And to all thofe, who may have been in the 
leaft injured by the infinuation, which it certainly may (whether in- 
tentionally on their part or not) convey; to all fuch—if any fuch 
fhould chance to read this epitile—I beg leave to fay once more, 
that ceteris paribus, filence can never be admitted at the tribunals of 
truth and juttice before pofitive teftimony. 

But Seneca and Pliny, it may be faid, were ‘* perfons of credit 
** and capacity,” were noblemen and philofophers ; whilft Matthew 
and Mark were held to be the dregs of the people, they were as the 
fith of the world, the officouring of all things. True! and it is no 
wonde® therefore if the former did de/pife, and refufe to be feen in 
company with the latter, notwithftanding they were ready to, and 
moft probably did, feal their teftimony with their blood. 

Let us now, if you pleafe, turn back to bifhop Hurd. That 
excellent prelate in his republication of Taylor’s Demonftration, &c. 
had given it fome high commendations, which your colleague thinks 
ill-beftowed; ‘* the premifes of almoft every conclufion drawri 
** throughout the whole being mere gratis difa.” In proof of this 
eriticifm, he produces the account which Taylor gives from the 
evangilifts of the przternatural darknefs at the paflion, and then fets 
againft it what Mr. Gibbon has faid of the philofopher’s filence 
about that aftonifhing event; which renders it, in his opinion, al- 
mot incredible. But, what then? ‘* the mere incredibility of a 
*t faét does by no means affect the truth of it ;” and therefore it 
were next to abfurd to argue about it on that fcore. Befides, the 
arguing upon fuch a fact, as that is, would probably have no other 
effect than it had in Tertuilian’s days, of ferving to render that 
which is in itfelf aftonifhing, not only almoft, bur altogether, in- 
credible, and to be at lait, perhaps, roundly denied: and therefore 

the 


* See the Correfpondence in our laf. 

+ Our correfpondent heve argues irom the popular abufe of words, whereas out 
afioctate W. argued from the philofophical and proper ufe of them. There would be 
no end of difpute, if a proper diftinétion were not made between them. Rav. 
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the bifhop and the doétor, were both right in leaving it to reft, as 
they found it, on the credibility of the gofpel-hiftorians, and your 
colleague, W’s. criticifm, is at leaft fuperfluous. 
1 am, Sir 
Derby, Your conftant reader, 
O&. 14, 1776, 
Ff. &. 
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*,.* We are obliged to our fincere friend and well-wither J, J. of 
Golden Square ; but really cannot reafonably account for his friend- 
{hip and good wifhes to perfons, again{t-whom he pretends to have 
fo much caufe of complaint.—If he really pofleffes, however, the 
modetty he affects, he will not infift either on our altering our plan, 
or the conduct of it, when he is affured that we can produce the 
fuffrages of moft of the /iterati of eminence in this country, in its 
favour. We cannot confent, therefore, to make any kind of alter- 
ation, to humour the whim of lefs diitinguifhed individuals.—The 
offence, he takes at the feverity, with which we have lately treated 
our rival reviewers, we are perfuaded, woud be mitigated, if he 
knew or reflected that they were the firft aggreflors; that they 
firft brought the charge of matignancy againft Mr. Rubrick, and 
feized every occafion that offered to injure the credit of the Lonpow 
Review. tt is well known that, for.many months, weéeok not the 
leaft notice of the anonymous Reviews; a conduct we haddetermined 
to purfue, had not their authors began firft the attack, aad their 
proprietors put in practice the meaneft arts and fubterfuges to cir- 
cumvent the circulation of our work,—Our correfpondent is yet 
miftaken in thinking that circulation fo important an objeé, in the 
light he reprefents it: ‘The proprietors of the Londoz Review, are 

neither bookfellers nor printers, nor do they ftand in fo much need 
of fuch refources, as the profits arifing from the -fale of a twelve- 
penny pamphlet, as he imagines.—As to the propriety of treating 
our anonymous rivals (as our correfpondent recommends) in ** the 
‘© mott candid and delicate manner poffible ;” we do not conceive it. 
When the Monthly and Critical Reviewers will ftand forth, and by 
name avow themfelves the authors of what they write, we fhall be- 
have to them with the refpect due to their character and the ingenu- 
oufnefs of their conduét: but till then, we fhall treat them like the 
fkulking affaflins they have fo > proved.—In refpeé to our 
reputation for politcnefs and good-breeding, polite terms for diffimu- 
lation and hypocrify, we ate very little anxious about it. We thall 
on all occafions endeavour to have truth and juffice on our fide ; and 
then, fhould either the impudence of ignorance or the impertinence 
of folly excite our refentment, we fhall not hefitate to exprefs it 
with becoming indignation ; relying on the approbation of the judi- 
cious, regardlefs of the cenfure of thofe, whofe contemptible timidity 
would fhelter the want of fenfe and fpirit under the fpecious pretext 


of candour and delicacy. 
K.S. 7, 
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*,* We did not mean to offend our correfpondent, the Suffolk 
Seeker ; for whofe liberal and ingenious communications we enter- 
tain a proper refpect. He appears, however, to mifapprehend the 
motive for Dr. K’s ftiling Mr. J. an almof? Chriftian, when he imputes 
it to want of charity. The text, chofen for the Obferver’s motto, 
was only a retort courteous on that, which had been felected by Mr. J. 
himfelf.—As to the feverity of our remarks on the Letters of J. B—n, 
and of this correfpondent ; we have only to fay that when gentlemen, 
who are not profeffed critics, but, have time enough on their hands 
to be exact and correct, take upon themfelves to turn hypercriticks, 
we think it but fair to take every fair advantage of their inattention, 


to fhew them that the tafk of criticifm is not quite fo eafy as they 
imagine. 


* * We have no objection to expofe the wickednefs of hypocrify, 
efpecially when it is connected with any fpecies of literary impofture ; 
bur, as we have not the pleafure of knowing Mr. John Roberts of 
Fakenham, we cannot admit fuch heavy charges, as he brings againft 
a refpectable and reverend clergyman, merely on the affertion of a 
ftranger. 


*,* We are obliged to our correfpondent Philo-Kenrick of Cath. 
Hall, Cambridge; for his hint, which fhall be attended to; we thalt « 


aifo take the firft opportunity, to give an account of the books and 
pamphlets he mentions, 


*,* We are forry to be again under the neceflity of acquainting 
Dr. N. D. Falck, that we cannot take more particular notice of the 
dirt that is thrown at us from thofe literary saga of abufe and 
falfehood, the Morning-Poft and Morning-Chr6nicle. He may fay; - 
in flercove invenias aurum ; but we leave to the feribbling fcavengers 


of the day the emoluments they may reap, as gold-finders, by raking 
in fuch filthy channels. 


+44 We could not forbear finiling at the pedantic pomp, with 
which our correfpondent Sanconiathon, recommends to our attention 
the Philofophical Tranfactions, Dr. Bryant’s Mythology, and other 
{cientific and learned works, inftead of the fuperficial publications on 
which, he fays, we delight to dwell. We wonder what delight or 
utility fuch profound fpeculations can be of to a man, who mif-fpells 
and makes falfe concord in almoft every fentenge, 








